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=> the Right Honourable 
| FRANCIS Earl of HUNTINGDON, 


Baron Haſtings, Hungerford, Newmark, Peverel, 
Botreaux, Molins, Moels, and de Homet. - 


MY LORD, : 
\HIRTY-SIX years have now 
1 ſince I was firſt ho- 
noured with the patronage and 
friendſhip of your noble family; 
and now, like the navigator,. who, 

A 2 after 


7 


DE DI CATION. 
after-failing i in queſt of knowledge, 


returns to communicate his diſco- 


veries, I, from gratitude, dedicate 


to your: lordf ip? "the feſult of my 
obſervation and- | 5 
following Inquiry into "the Preſent 
State, 8 


rience. In the 


ted! cal Surgery, my aim 
to 'recommend this branch 
of the profeſſion 5 oh, wich, not- 
withſtanding. its High 1mportance, 
appears not to have been duly at- 
tended to by modern writers. The 
object of it is to aſſiſt nature with- 


out mutilating the patient, and to 
leſſen the neceſſity of manual oper- 


ations. 


Should my labours,in their reſult, 
contribute to anſwer this purpoſe, 
i know they will meet your lord- 

” ſhip's 


DEDTGCATEO N. 
thip's wiſhes; thanwhom; no perr 


foul is more ſuſceptible of the feel- 


ings of humanity. Vou will read 


with : pleaſure N hatever tends to 
avert an increaſe of miſery from 
thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to 


6 8 . eee IIIA 


ttb iol Ttrov 01 MODEL ISN1M0 


This introduction, your jordfhip 


Knows, is intended to remove the 
impediments to medico-chirurgical 
knowledge; by recommending the 
ſtudy and practice of medicine in 
the manner of the Greeks. I am 


happy in being ſupported in opinion 


by your lordſhip; whoſe mature 
judgment and literary acquirements 
are univerſally known: and I have 
' ventured to make my ſentiments 
A 3 public, 


Ll 


DEDICATION. 
public, in hopes that others may 
entertain the ſame favourable ideas 
of them your lordſhip was pleaſed 
to expreſs when you honoured my 
manuſcript with a * It is 
intended for the ſervice of man- 
kind, and will not require any other 
recommendation to your E 


| 1 have the honour to be, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


6 W061 


Anh by de la Zouch, 
February 1, 1783. 


THOMAS KIRKLAND. 
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following introduction, which 
Lees to the ſubſequent Inquity; 
Ke. is meant to encourage the ſtudy of 
that branch of medicine, which eures er 
and to prove the inſeparability of Phys 
and what is now called Surgery. Nor is 
it poffible to have a clearer inſtance of the 
neceſſity of a work of this kind; chan 
fenſible writers in theſe days adviſing 
chronic ulcers of the legs not to be admit. 
ted into the hoſpitals ; becauſe they ſeldom 
obtain a radibal cure, and are injurious to 
the charity. Among the other tracts are 
the medico-chirurgical works I have al- 
ready offered to the public, now formed 
into regular eſſays, and improved by the 
addition of ſuch knowledge as I have 


ſince derived from mature reflection and 
experience, | 


In 


WW FRET? A GK 


In 175. Au medical part of ſur- 


gery, I have eav thread to point oft 
what doctrines ought to be rejected, and 


hat ens here i improvements are 
wanted „ and, à8 far a as, practice hath en- 
abled, me, in what manner they may pro- 
perly be made. And knowing that good 
practice. ſprings only from the application 


| of (4 reaſon 10 experience, 1 have in 
general argued, from indiſputable fads, 


and I, hope without loſing ſight of the 

direct object. Wherever I decry theory, 

I mean that only which is hypothe- 

tical; and deſtitute of proper ſupport. 
6 Wear 


C ON. 


INTRODUCTION: 


BEING 


An Es8av on the INSEPARABILITY 
of the Different BRANcHES of MEDICINE. 


1d ante omnia ſcire convenit, quod omnes medicine partes, ita 
— ronnex@ ſunt, ut ex loto ſeparari non peſſint. CELSUS. 


I HOEVER is acquainted with the 
VV general preface to Celſus de Medi- 
cina, muſt know that the above axiom, 
taken from the beginning of his fifth book, 
was the reſult of ſtrict inquiry, mature de- 


Medicine 
has been 
retarded 
in its 

progreſse 


liberation, and ſound judgment. But 
though univerſally allowed to be true, it 


has been perverted, and the ſcience of 


medicine retarded in its progreſs ; for not- 


withſtanding it is ſuppoſed, that all its 


branches are now cultivated in greater 


B per- 
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INTRODUCTION: 
perfection, than in former times, it is poſ- 
ſible we may only be propagating error in 
new forms. If mutability is a ſtgn of im- 
perfection, as Pliny aſſerts, medicine was 
never more imperfect than in theſe days, 
owing to the cauſe aſſigned, and to the 
ſpeculative theories men of fertile inven- 
tion daily make, with the ſame facility 
that a ſpider ſpins a thread. The lohoch. 


e myrrha of Fuller, is a moſt powerful 
remedy in nervous coughs; but upon the 


mechanical doctrine taking place, nothing 
would do in diſorders of the lungs but re- 


moving them with wedge and hammer, 
and it was thus driven out of uſe. In 


theſe days, the nauſeating doctrine“ of 


ſpaſm in fevers, probably ſqueezes practice 


into an aukward form, by torturing the 
patient to remove effects which never ex- 
iſt. The preparations of lead were much 


„The horrid practice of keeping up a nauſea for ſe- 
veral hours, to take off ſpaſms of the fin ! | | 
| diſuſed 


INTRODUCTION. 
diſuſed till Mr. Goulard reſcued them from 
negle&, and ſupported their external ap- 
plication againſt the falſe analogy of ſpe- 
culative men. The ſame may be ſaid of 
a thouſand other remedies; ſo that neg- 
lecting valuable medical compoſitions, and 
preferring thoſe ſuited to the theory of the 
times, ſeems, in too many inſtances, to 
conſtitute what is deemed improvement in 
medicine. Nor can there be a greater 
proof of ignorance, in the treatment of 
diſeaſes, than altering practice, as the 
weathercock of theory directs; it being 


a convincing argument, that we know no 


certain method of relieving or curing them, 
and that we are guided by medical caprice. 


Indeed ſurgery, properly ſo called, is 
almoſt exempt from theſe ſtrictures; for 


the principal part being accompliſhed by 


the hand, its effects are evident, and it is 


Except 


that part 


called tur* 
gery. 


practiſed upon more certain grounds than 


the cure of inward diſtempers, in which 
| _ it 


4 INTRODUCTION: 
it may often be doubted, whether the re- 
covery is owing to remedies, or the con- 
ſtitution: accordingly, manual operation, 
and a knowledge of fome complaints re- 
quiring this treatment, have been ſo much 
improved in England, within this laſt half 
century, that almoſt every one who un- 
dertakes the cure of external diſorders, 
becomes an expert operator. 
Nevertheleſs, though this 00 of 
medicine has received ſuch great advan- 
tages, an inquiry into the nature and cure 
of thoſe external diſeaſes, relieved by me- 
dicaments, has been too much neglected: 
for as ſoon as Mr. Samuel Sharp's chirur- 
gical treatiſe appeared, operations in ſur- 
gery, as they have been improperly call- 
ed, became the chief obje& of attention. 
Students were ſoon taught to believe, 
that the nature and cure of inflammation, 
abſceſſes, wounds, ulcers, fractures, lux- 
ations, &c. were ſettled and agreed on, 
| 3 | by 


2. 


INTRODUCTION. 


by all the ſurgeons of eminence in Eu- 
rope“; and hence thoſe who thought not 
for themſelves, ſaw no neceſſity of exa- 
mining, what had been written upon 
theſe ſubjects. Perhaps alſo the parade 
and eclat, that commonly attend a ſuc- 
_ ceſsful operation, might be an induce- 


5 


Even the 
cure of ex- 
ternal diſ- 
eaſes re 
quiring 
the uſe 
of medica- 
ments has 
been neg- 


lected. - 


ment to purſue that part of the buſineſs, 


by which fame was moſt readily acquired; 
eſpecially in thoſe who had not been pro- 
perly educated in the practice of medical 
ſurgery. Formerly the knowledge of this 
art deſcended from maſter to pupil, and 
the Tyro was regularly taught the me- 
thods of cure which had been approved, 
and handed down from one ſurgeon to an- 
other. But, unfortunately for the ſcience, 
ſome years ago, moſt of thoſe who com- 
menced ſurgeons in England had been 
bred Apothecaries; and were never in- 
ſtructed in the art of curing external diſ- 


* Mr, Sharp's Crit. Inq. Preface. 
D 3 1 
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eaſes, until a year's attendance in an hoſ- 


pital, and being able to perform opera- 


tions, gave them credit for being profi- 


cients in a branch of knowledge they had 


not a ſufficient opportunity of attaining ; 


it being impoſſible to learn medical ſur- 


gery without a ſeries of years experience. 


Accordingly, it muſt have been obſerved, 


that many men with this education, who 
have ſhone as operators, have not been 


The dreſſ 


ing of 
ſores in 
what man- 
ner to be 
learaed. 


able to diſtinguiſh themſelves, in prevent- 
ing the neceſſity of this treatment, or in 
the cure of thoſe diſeaſes, where opera- 


tions cannot with any fort of propriety be 


introduced. 5 8 | 
The drefling and cure of ſores 1s not 


to be learned by merely looking on; and 


FLY 


as nothing is worſe in its conſequences 
than bad habits, the topical application of 


remedies ought only to be ſtudied from 


exact and attentive practice. Dreſſings 


muſt be applied, v ith the proper inten- 


tion 


INTRODUCTION. 
tion of aſſiſting nature; and the hand, by 
uſe, will acquire dexterity in carrying into 
execution the diQates of an enlightened 
mind. A man may ſee bandage uſed dai- 
ly, and hear of its advantages, without 
being able to employ it otherwiſe than 
to do injury, until uſe and obſervation 
make him familiar in the application. So 
much depends upon the manner of uſing 
external remedies, that it is a notorious 
fact, that thoſe ſurgeons who have been 
properly educated from their youth, will 
accompliſh a cure with the ſame kind of 
dreſſings which prove uſeleſs, if not per- 
nicious, in the hands of thoſe who were 
never taught the right manner of apply- 
ing them. A mechanical exactneſs is re- 
quired; accordingly, thoſe who have a 
mechanical genius make the beſt dreſſers, 
becauſe it leads them to apply the whole 
of their dreſſings accurately. It is to be 
remarked, that though recent ulcers, ariſ- 

B4 ing 
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; 


ing from common accidents, ſuch as 
wounds, bruiſes; &c. will, by the force of 
nature, often heal, in whatever manner 
they are dreſſed; yet proper treatment 
will greatly facilitate their cure. There- 
fore, unleſs nature is properly conſulted 


and aſſiſted in the cure of chronical ulcers, 
not only with ſuitable drefſings, but by 
attending to every point of the ſore, and 
to the parts about it, with preciſion, the 


ſurgeon will give frequent proofs, that he 

has learned his buſineſs only in part. Nor 
indeed is it poſſible for him to form any 

true judgment of the appearance of an 

ulcer, without knowing the effects that 

different modes of dreſſing produce. 

Why not Now this kind of inſtruction is not to 
tobe jn be expected in hoſpitals in general; though 
hoſpitals, great advantages, from ſeeing a variety of 
13 caſes, and operations, may be acquired by 
attending them. The number of patients 

dreſſed in a very ſhort ſpace of time, will 

not 
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INTRODUCTION. 
not admit of great nicety ; the pupil has 
not time to examine them with attention 


and accuracy ; the haſty and general man- 
ner of dreſſing will fall very ſhort of 
proper inſtruction; and if he has not been 
previoully well grounded in judicious pri- 
vate practice, he will adopt a bad method 
of proceeding “: Of courſe proving defi- 
cient in the cure of thoſe ſores where art 
is required, he turns his' thoughts to the 
uſe of the knife, where he is more likely 
to be ſucceſsful. Indeed, I believe a defi- 
ciency in Medico-chirurgical knowledge, 
has often ariſen from want of a proper in- 
itiation into the art; and I am perſuaded, 
this has been the ſource of more miſchief 
than is generally imagined ; bad practice 
having been tranſmitted from maſter to 


„ Thoſe who have not had proper opportunities of 
receiving inſtruction, during the early part of their edu- 
cation, ſhould not omit ſeeing the private practice of 
the hoſpital ſurgeon, under whom they enter, in or- 
der to learn a proper method of dreſſing. 


— pupil, 
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To pupil, by thoſe who had not been taught 


As che ſtu- 
dy of ope- 
rations 
has been 


cultivated, 


the medi- 


cal part 


a judicious method, in the application of 


| topical remedies. Otherwiſe J am certain 


the cure of chronical ulcers would not ſo 
often have been a ſtumbling block: the 
old ſurgeons knew how to cure them, and 


I have every reaſon to believe, they will 


for the. moſt part be readily and lafely 
healed, when ſcientific: te, are pur- 
ſued. 

But erer were the motives, a fond- 
neſs for the knife prevailed, and even, in 
theſe days, Mr. Pott tells us *, that oper- 
ations are the great and almoſt only ob- 


of forgery ject, which thoſe who come to the hoſpi- 


has dege- 


nerated. 


tals for improvement have in view: and 
Iam ſorry to obſerve the ſame views too 
often continue, when they afterwards: re-. 
ſide in the country. Chirurgical writers | 


| alfo have eur been engaged in this 


2 3 to Treat. on Fiſtul. Lachrym. 
yl kur 


INTRODUCTION. 
purſuit ®. Inſtead of following the plan 
of Parey, Hildanus, Aquapendens, Wiſe- 
man, Turner, &c. who attended to the 


improvement of medical ſurgery, the moſt 
eminent ſurgeons in theſe days confine / 
their inquiries to thoſe complaints, where 
the principal part is accompliſhed by the 
hand. At the ſame time, ſo little atten- 
tion has been paid to the cure of ulcers, 
which make by much the greateſt part of 


medical ſurgery, that Mr. Elſe, knowing 
the inſufficiency of modern practice, late- 
ty wrote a paper I to recal ſurgeons to 
the uſe of bandage in the cure of ſore 


legs !! 1 fairly evincing, that as the art 


gained knowledge in one part, it has dege- 
nerated in another. Nor can there be a 
ſtronger proof of this degeneracy, or great- 
er marks of quackery, than the diſpoſi- 
tion to believe, that theſe complaints may 


* Mr. Bilguer on amputation in particular muſt be 
excepted. _ + Med. Inq. vol. iv, | 


11. 


The con- 
ſequence 
of ſuffer 
ing the 
medical 
practice of 
ſurgery to 
degene- 
rate, and 
the advan- 
tages to 
the ſur- 
geon ofat- 
tending to 
this 
branch of 
the profeſ- 
ſion. 
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be cured by ſpecifics ; 18 that we * a 
univerſal remedy in the vinegar of lead. 


The principles inconteſtibly right, laid 


down by Parey * from the Greeks, for the 


topical management of compound fractures, 


and formerly followed by the beſt ſurgeons 
in Europe, are now generally neglected, 
or not underſtood ; and our refinements 
too often extinguiſh the life of the patient 
by a deluge of matter Tf. 

' Surely ſuffering the medical practice of 
ſurgery to degenerate, is diſgraceful to the 
ſcience, and highly injurious to ſociety. 
For he who omits to inform himſelf in the 
merhods of preventing operations, will 
perform more than are neceſſary; and 
many a limb which might, I am perſuad- 
ed, have been ſaved, has been taken off, 
becauſe the operator had never attended 


properly to the art of healing. Every 
* Lib. xv, cap. 24 & 25. + see Eſſay on 


bloc khead 


INTRODUCTION. - 
blockhead can amputate 4 tes ; but how 
much more praiſe-worthy is he whoſe 
kill enables him to effect a cure, and pre- 


ſerve the limb? The diſcerning part of 
mankind will eſteem him; he will ever 


be diſtinguiſhed ſrom the herd, who are 
incapable of giving nature proper aſſiſt- 
ance under difficulties; and his own re- 
flections will fully reward him for the 

Pains he may have taken, in acquiring 


that knowledge his profeſſion requires. 


Beſides, if he is well ſkilled in medical 
ſüurgery, the event of neceſſary operations 
(hen he is obliged to have recourſe to 
them) will be more ſucceſsful, from a Ju- 
dicious choice of proper applications. For 
ſuppoſing a ſurgeon to remove a ſeirrhus 


with dexterity from the breaſt, and to 


dreſs the ſucceeding ulcer with common 


13 


digeſtives ; by irritating, he may bring 


on a return of the diſeaſe, which perhaps 


might not have happened, if proper ſeda- 
tives 


14 
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tives had been all along employed, and | 
care taken to keep the parts about the ci- 


catrix in a ſtate incapable of being eaſily 


fretted . Or ſuppoſe the operation of 


trepanning to be well performed, yet if 
the ſurgeon does not know what kind of 
medicaments ſhould be uſed, to ſubdue 
Fungi of the brain, and when, and in what 


manner, to ſuppreſs evacuations from this 
ſubſtance; the patient will ſometimes fall 


a victim to the ignorance of his aſſiſtant f. 


In ſhort, will not operations, however well 


performed, often prove abortive, if the 


their inquiries to operations chiefly, have 


adopted the opinion, that nature being 
the curer of wounds, no external applica- 


tion whatever aſſiſts, farther than by keep- 


ing the parts ſoft, and defending them 


* See Cancer, / See Wounds of the Head. 
- from 


ſurgeon. has not made medical ſurgery - 
the principal part of his ſtudy? And yet I 


am fearful, too many who have confined 


BE — 
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from the air; and that dry lint, and any 
mild ointment, are fully ſufficient for e- 
h purpoſe | 27.5 unde 27 
It however muſt. be confelliad; that! ma- 
-nual operation often eradicates diſeaſes, 
which are incapable of being removed by 


other remedies; and it is certainly a moſt P* 


uſeful, and neceſſary branch of the pro- 
feſſion: they have done well, who have 
deviſed the moſt proper method of per- 


forming it; and an operator, with 


15 


Opera- 
tions uſe - 
ful, and 
the me- 
thod of 
r form- 
ing them 
readily 
. 


knowledge and ſteadineſs, is worthy of 


eſteem. Nevertheleſs, though ſome men 


have raiſed themſelves to the head of the 
art, by their practice and writings in this 


branch of medicine, yet, I think with M. | 
de la Peyronie ®, that thoſe ſurgeons who 


reſt their merit on the ability of perform- 


ing operations alone, at once leſſen them- 
ſelves, and depreciate their profeſſion. By 


this courſe of practice, they effectually 1 


* Preface to vol. i. Memoirs Surg. Paris. 


prove 
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prove that their attainments in the art 


have been confined to a very narrow com- 


paſs; becauſe, after all, the uſe of the 


knife requires but a ſmall degree of me- 


chanical dexterity. Operations are very 
readily undertaken, and as readily per- 


formed, by Tyros, after a little practice 


upon dead bodies; and illiterate men, to- 


tally unconſcious of any one law of na- 
ture, or of any one principle in the orga- 
ninzation of an animal frame, are equally 


dexterous and ſucceſsſul in their operations 


| with the knife, upon brutes. In this re- 
preſentation, we hope to be underſtood 
merely as cenſuring hackneyed modes of 


practice; being ſufficiently aware, that 
diſeaſes requiring operations out of the 


common way, frequently preſent them- 


ſelves, where original deſign is required, 


and which can only be well conceived 


and executed by men of genius and reflec- 
tion. | : 
Society 
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Society would have received greater ad- 
vantages from the art of ſurgery, if equal 


attention had been Paid to the nature of 
inflammation, ulcers, and abſceſſes. 
however theſe may appear to be ſettled, 
yet there is not any branch- of medicine 
requires more correction; much leſs hav- 
ing been done ſince the time of Galen, 
than is generally imagined 
principles, and bad practice, having been 


handed down to us, from his days, by one 


writer to another, and received as eſta- 
bliſhed rules, without being e exa- 


mined. 


Even Wiſeman, who was perfectly ca- 


pable of writing an original book, copied 
| farrago of medicines from Galen, or 


his followers, and adopted many errors, 
ſeemingly for no other reaſon than their 


having paſſed through the hands of the 


Greek, Arabic, and Latin writers unmo- 


leſted. Becauſe, whenever he had reſolu- 
C 


For 


3 erroneous 


tion 
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tion enough to ſhake off the fetters of au- 


thority, his own good ſenſe, in many in- 


ſtances, flatly contradicts the very rules 
he had approved and laid down. And 
truly moſt of the books, which treat upon 
medical ſurgery i in general, are collections 
of old materials, often haſhed up to ſanc- 
tify an heterogeneous practice, inadequate 
to the purpoſe for which it was igteng⸗ 
4 2 
The. baron Van Swieten, indeed, has: 
collected together almoſt all that had been 
written upon the ſubject; but, not being a 
practical ſurgeon, he has received and recom- 
mended, amidſt true medical ſcience, many 
opinions and rules which ought to have 
been rejected. Nor has Mr, Samuel 
Sharpe, on the art of healing, in the intro- 


duction to his chirurgical treatiſe, ſhewn: 


ſkill equal to his manner of deſcribing 
operations, In the one inſtance he ranſack- 
ed the works of every writer of eminence 

- 1 
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for information, and exhibited a Ho 
learned, and i ingenious view of the ſubject 
in queſtion : in the other, as will here- 
after appear, he left convincing - proofs 
that his inquiries were not equally aſſidu- 


ous, and that his attention was principal- 


ly taken up with the uſe. of the knife. 
Had his work been ſtored with true me- 


dico-chirurgical knowledge, be would 


have taught us in what manner obſtinate 


ulcers, which are curable, might be 
cured. | 

Indeed the complaint nally by Dr. 
Freind,* of the effects of external, appli- 
cations not being properly adjuſted, ftill 
remains in full force ; few right ſteps hay- 
ing yet been taken, to inveſtigate their 
properties. The doctrine of inflammation 
too, its conſequences, and cure, will ad- 
mit of much improvement. For inſtance, 
all the books, to this day, tell us that we 


* Hit. of Phyſic. p. 56 & ſeq, vol. i. 
| C 2 muſt 


As effects 
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muſt firſt attempt diſcuſſion in every in- 


flammation : —4 Kotwithganding ſuppu- 


Inſtances 


of erro- 
neous doc- 
trines re- 
tamed. 


ration comes on, we muſt forward it as 
much as poſſible : whereas nature herſelf 
proceeds with no ſuch uncertainty ; and if 
writers would have conſulted her inſtead. 
of books, they would long ſince have diſ- 
carded this inconſiſtent doctrine, and have 
known when to have attempted diſcuſſion, 
and when to have let it alone. The an- 
cient doctrine of laudable pus, as it is call- 


ed, being neceſſary to the cure of ulcers, 


is univerſally believed ; yet upon inquiry, 
this opinion will be diſcovered to be ill 
founded Þ ; and that even in many caſes, 


attempts to procure laudable pus, are not 
only unneceſſary, but injurious. The aps 
plication too of digeſtives, compoſed of 
roſin, wax, and heating ingredients, to 
wounds, is ſtill in general uſe ; but cer- 


* See Treat, on Inflam, chap, ii. 
+ See Eff, on Ulcers. 


ö tainly 
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tainly with great impropriety ; ; and there 
cannot be any doubt, but nature for the 


moſt - part brings on. digeſtion in them, in 


: oppoſition to bad practice. Irritating dreſſ- 
ings are very frequently applied to ſores, 
already preternaturally irritable; ; hence 


they are injurious and repugnant to com- 


mon ſenſe. Nor are the ointments com- 


monly employed in ulcers, the moſt eligi- 
ble; wherefore, without mentioning other 


particulars, the neceſſity of purſuing the 
Plan ſpoken of in the preface, is obvious. 

By. medical ſurgery we do not only 
mean external diſeaſes, where both dreſſ- 


ings and internal medicines are required, 


but alſo ſuch complaints as are cured 
wholly by outward remedies; becauſe, in 
this inſtance, the hand and external medica- 
ments, which ſubdue the diſeaſe by their 
medicinal virtues, are both employed at 
the ſame time. Accordingly Celſus, in 
his fifth book, places wounds, ulcers, in- 
C3 flammation, 
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the Las | 
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flammation, eryſipelas, gangrene, tumors, 


&c. in that branch of medicine, which op- 
poſes diſeaſes by medical compoſition ; and 


very properly confines ſurgery to thoſe | 
_ where the principal intention is 


„ „„ 


* a he | is to * RE 8 theſe Ny 


branches of the profeſſion, ſurgery muſt 
be confined to its origina] deſignation, ma- 
nua l operation, ſuch as making a wound, 


removing extraneous bodies, &c. 


The practice of medicine immediately 
takes place, when the dreſſings are ap- 


plied; and for this reaſon, the dreſſing o of 
wounds characterized the art of healing, 


long before ſurgery was diſtinguiſhed by 


| any particular name. The word Heal, 


ſeems to have been originally underſtood 
to ſignify the healing of wounds : 8 1 
wound, and [ heal we 


% 


Deuter. cap. xxxii, verſe 39 about fix hundred years 


| before Homer, and one : thouſand before Hippocrates. 


Thoſe 


br 
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Thoſe, therefore, who were employed in 


this office, were called healers. Nor had 
the appellation of Rauphe among the He- 


brews, Ietyos among the Greeks, or Me. 

dicus among the Latins, any other mean- 

ing “. Wherefore Homer ſays f 

Ijpos yap avhp TOXAGV a f annaov 

Iz; T ET op Ev, ET r umi Oxppmoarc TAOCEW, 
The Jetros is a man preferable to many 


others, in extracting arrows, and applying 


mild medicaments to the wound. 

Nor-can there be clearer limits 3:1 two 
branches of the ſame profeſſion than this 
paſſage deſcribes : extraQting arrows be- 
ing ſurgery, and the external application 
of remedies, phyſic 4. { 
| FE | An 

* latrike is a technical term, ftill uſed to fignify 
that branch which treats of the healing or curing diſ- 


eaſes, 
+ Hom, lib. xi. v. 514. 


r It is well known the word phy/fic is not properly 


applicable to any of the branches of medicine; but, as 


it has been ſo long transferred from natural philoſophy 


to that ſeiende, and is ſo well underſtood in this ſenſe, 
| © 4 | it 


bw” 
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An inquiry then into the medical part 
of ſurgery, leads us from the confined 


views of an operator, to a more extenſive 


contemplation of nature and her works; 


a true inſight into nature being requiſite, 


whenever medicines are uſed. For how 
is it poſſible to act with propriety without 


knowing their powers, and the ſtate of 


the parts to which they are to be applied? 


Nor can the end of uſing medicines be any 
way attained (unleſs by accident), with- 


out true medical knowledge. Surely they 


know very little of the matter, who can 


ſuppoſe: the duty of a ſurgeon extends no 


_ farther, in the cure of any external diſeaſe, 


than the uſe of his knife or plaiſter, and. a 


manual neatneſs of bandage 


it ſeemed proper to uſe it for the ſake of diſtinction. 
We have alſo often uſed the word medicine, according 


to the modern acceptation, in oppoſition to the word 
ſurgery, though it properly N the whole art of 


healing, 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding, therefore, that the 
moderns have called the treatment of 
wounds, ulcers, &c. ſurgery, contrary 


to the direction of Celſus *; it is ſtill, and 
ever will be, ſtrictly the medical branch; 


for it is medicine, and not ſurgery, which 
effects a cure. He therefore who under- 
takes the cure of external complaints, re- 
quires now many more qualifications than 
Celſus has enumerated f, as requiſites ne- 
ceſſary for a ſurgeon: becauſe contrary 
to the practice of his days, what he call- 
ed ſurgery, and the branch which cured 
by medicaments 4, are united; and the 
firſt object of the ſurgeon is now to pre- 


vent operations by medicaments. Beſides 


underſtanding anatomy and the animal 


* 'See preface to his fifth book. 

+ Lib. vii, Preface. 

+ Later writers have diſtinguiſhed theſe two branches 
into chirurgery and chirurgical operations, ſee Aqua- 
pendens, But ſurely this diſtinction is unclaſſical. 
ERS | cconomy, 
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exconomy, he ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh 
from the appearance of a wound, ulcer, 
tumor, &c. in what manner any of theſe 
diſeaſes, may affect the whole body. If 


he is not well verſed in the ſedative and 


ſtimulating properties of applications, to- 


gether with the different kinds of irritabi- 


lity, and its conſequences; he will often 
be counteracting nature, inſtead of aſſiſt- 


ing her. Even by the improper uſe of 
precipitate, and ſimilar applications, he 


may ſubject the patient to rigors and their 


effects, by increaſing the irritability of 


the whole habit *; and bring on a train 
of misfortunes, - which {kill and a proper | 
conduct would avoid. Hence his being 
converſant with the ſtate of the body, the 


nature and action of medicines, and with 


what changes different kinds of medical 
combinations produce, is indiſpenſable. 


* See Eſſay on Infam. ORs 
Different 
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Different kinds of acrimony require dif- 
ferent correctives. He muſt, therefore, be 
able to judge, what kind of alteration the 


matter in ſores has undergone, when it 


degenerates from health; whether it is 


owing to a diſeaſed habit, or a local com- 


plaint; he muſt underſtand in what man- 
ner theſe may affect each other, and what 
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to reſtore the juices, &c. to a healthful 
ſtate; otherwiſe he will be deficient in his 


practice. Nor is it even poſſible for him 
to apply a bandage with propriety, unleſs 


he 18 thoroughly acquainted with the na- 
ture of obſtruction, tenſion, relaxation, 


Kc. In ſhort, he ſhould be acquainted 


with all a phyſician ought to know; for 
if he cannot foretel, in general, what kind 
of effects will be produced upon an ulcer, 


&c. both by external and internal- medi- 
cines, he will often meet interruption 
from an improper uſe of them. For in- 
1 ſtance 
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ſtance, if he does not know that purges 


increaſe the running of ſores, he may of- 


ten bring on a flux of humors by ' increaſ- 
ing irritability, when he intends to leſſen 
it; and not leſs frequently occaſion a de- 
generacy of a healing ſore into a bad ſtate, 
by an improper uſe of them: If he knows 


not from the appearance of a corrofive 


ulcer, whether mercury corrects or in- 


creaſes the diſeaſe, he may as often do ir- 


reparable injury as ſervice; and if he can- 


not judge from the fleſhy tbres, together 
with the diſcharge, what remedy is to be 


choſen as an antidote, he will be equally 
in the dark. 
All this, I imagine, will be dec me; 


and yet it ſeems very evident, that but 


little attention has been paid to theſe par- 


ticulars. For is it not uſual with ſurgeons 


to have one common digeſtive, which they 
uſe upon moſt occaſions? And is not this 


like preſcribing the ſame purge in all caſes 


and 
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and conſtitutions ? Would any one ſuppoſe, 
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that the cure of an exceeding ſenſible ſore 


had ever been in view, when the oint- 


ments in common uſe were deviſed ? Is 
it poſlible to reflect without horror on 
the uſing yellow baſilicon, ſoftened with 
turpentine, or mixed with precipitate * to 
digeſt an ulcer, where the nerves, are al- 
ready preternaturally irritable ? or, if we 
take a view of the conſiſtence of the Wh 8 
low baſilicon of the ſhops, and of the ma- 
terials of which it 1s made, may it not be 
imagined, that the ſtate of the nerves and 
the action of topics had never been thought 
upon ? The black baſilicon is omitted in 
ſome diſpenſatories, notwithſtanding it is 
certain, that pitch, made into an ointment, 


is a powerful ſedative, and often more 


readily and effectually takes off preterna- 


1 i is ſaid, © that precipitate produces laudable 


pus,“ and is therefore uſeful ; but this it effects by in- 


_ creaſing heat, which we ſhall hereafter ſhew i is not al- 


* neceſſary. 
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tural irritability in ſores than any other 
remedy; and may be uſed with happy ef- 


fects, where no other application can ſo 


; Modern 
tives than the yellow bafilicon of the 


London difpenfatory are preſcribed ; and | 


write rs 


ſors, but 
without 
extending 
it far e- 
nough ; 
and topics 
ſhould of- 
ten do 
more than 
he eaſy 
upon the 


part. 


ptopetly take place. 1 
However, in the ſurgeons books bag 
ing to our hoſpitals, leſs irritating digeſ- 


the college at Edinburgh have improved 
this plan, by ordering their yellow baſi- 
licon to be made with a leſs quantity of 
heating ingredients, and a larger quanti- 

ty of hog's lard, and oil, ſo as to give it a 
ſofter and a better conſiſtence. It were 
to be withed, they had alſo directed an 
application for recent wounds; becauſe, 
in theſe not only turpenitine, but alſo ro- 
fin and wax are quite out of place. I have 
not any doubt but many ſurgeons apply 
ſtill milder dreſſings than thoſe in com- 
mon uſe. The indiſc / iminate ufe of pre- 
Patations of lead, muſt often have pre- 


vented 
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vented the application of irritating-dreff= 
ings; and there. are ſurgeons who con- 
demn thoſe ointments, in which there is 
| a large proportion of rofin or turpentine, 
or whatever irritates; and recommend e- 
mollient fomentations, poultices, and ſim- 

ple ointments in their ftead. 
There is ſome danger however, of run- 
ning from turpentine and heating dreſſ- 
ings, into the oppoſite extreme; and a 
faſhion I ſee is ariſing, of leaving nature 
to accompliſh her own work, under the 
application of inactive remedies, incapable: 
of giving her aſſiſtance. No man is a 
greater advocate for ſimplicity in remedies, 
than I am; but intention ſhould: at the 
ſame time be purſued. Former practition- 
ers certainly did right in employing dif- 
ferent remedies for different intentions, 
as the caſes might require; for though na- 
ture cures diſeaſes, the muſt be aſſiſted by 
art, and though avoiding painful applica- 
| tions 
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tions is a main object to which the ſur- 
geon ſhould always attend, yet if we only 
have in view the choice of thoſe remedies, 
which by their ſimplicity, and mild diſ- 
poſition, are incapable of giving pain, we 
extend our refinements too far; as ſuch 
practice is equally capable of doing miſ- 
chief, with attempts to ſubdue diſeaſes by 5 
ſtorm, In the one inſtance, the efforts 
of nature are overpowered and ſtifled; in 
the other, ſhe is deſtitute of help: and I 
will venture to affirm, that the moſt ſim- 


_ APoultices, ple and healthful ulcer, will frequently 
3 fomenta- 

= e &c. degenerate into an exceeding bad ſtate, 
5 „ | 3 : . 5 
=_ eaſes o- under the long- continued uſe of ointments 
1 caſion the 
degenera- made of wax and oil, poultices, or fomen- 
= | 7 f 

ol _—_ tations. For theſe things, by relaxing, 
Af a bad ſtate 


occaſion the veſſels in the affected part, to 
be diſtended and overcharged; the ſtagnat- 
ing juices become acrid, irritate, and in- 
flame, and I have ſeen the worſt conſe- 


ol quences under this treatment. : 
= I 
| . . 
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It is not always ſufficient then, that re- 
medies are mild, and lie ſoft and eaſy up- 
on the part; they ſhould frequently have 
a a power as we ſhall oceaſionally ſhew; of 
preventing inflammation, of eaſing pain, 
of removing obſtruction, of correcting a- 
crimony; and of taking off that kind of 
irritability which emollients increaſe. For 
theſe purpoſes the neutral ſalts, prepara- 
tions of lead, the different kinds of native 
balſam {either in their natural ſtate or di- 
veſted of their heating property), warm 
gums, opium, the eſſential oils properly” 
corrected, antiſeptic liniments, the appli- 
cation of Peruvian bark, alum, cold wa- 
ter, ſpirit of wine, and a variety of other 
things, have the preference to each other 
under different cireumſtances; and differ- 
ent combinations of theſe aſſiſtants produce 
diſtinct and neceſſary effects. | 
Nor have we any reaſon to believe, that 
the effects of internal medicines bave been 
D properly 
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properly attended to, in the cure of exter- 
nal diſeaſes, when we view the contradic- 
tory methods propoſed in books, and fee 
ſurgeons of che firſt eminence. adviſing a 
ſalivation indiſeriminately, when an ulcer 
is difficult of cure; and purging once or 
twice a Week to prevent it from breaking 
out again when healed! Nevertheleſs, we 
do not point out this pratiice to decry the 
medical abilities of ſurgeons: in general; 
for in many places they act as phyſicians 
in ordinary, have frequently a medical 
education, and often diſplay a reſpectable 
degree of igen ee in their Writ- 


| ings. ii 3 
The ob- But it is Mieged os that an A neg-: 
| ons | ; | .. 33 8 
Ts to © leQ of a liberal education, moſt com- 
ſurgeons 


under- © monly happens to the generality of ſur- 
oy — * geons ; which is apt to induce quackery, 
was "a .. © or at leaft a narrowneſs of thinking a- 

cited, «© bout medical ſubjects, and an abſence of 
6 that 3 and univerſal know- 


as ledge, 
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_ © ledge, as well as that ingenuous caſt of 
hf demper, requiſite to complete 4 phyſi- a 


0 cian *;” and I am fearful there is too 


much 5 in the aſſertion. But, on the 


other hand, as ornamental learning has 
too frequently concealed ignorance in me- 


dicine, it may be worth while to inquire, 
how far it is neceſſary in the Practice of 
phyſic. An early and regular cultiyation 
of learning enlarges the mind, trains it 
up to SLATE gives an ative mae 


T4 4 5 


5 facility 9 but it 2 not appear 


from what may be obſerved, that theſe 
acquirements are always accompanied with 


an ingenuous caſt of temper; though an 
illiberal diſpoſition 1 is, I think, a certain 
criterion” of a narrow mind, and often of 
a want of true profeſſional knowledge. 


W there 1 is not a ſtronger recom- 


P Brockleſby's Med, Ob. p. 37. 
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mendation to a young practitioner, than 
ornamental learning, becauſe few men on- 
ly can judge of the medical abilities of a 
phyſician, but many of polite literature ; 
'and they give a phyſician credit for {kill 
in his own profeſſion, if they find him 


poſſeſſed of this kind of ſcience. It 1s, 


therefore, an ornament every one would 


with to wear, on account of theſe advan- 
tages, had they time to procure it. But 
as medical ſurgeons are early employed in 


medicinal practice, they very ſeldom have 
an opportunity of acquiring claſſical erudi- 
tion, equal to thoſe who have an acade- 
mical education d. 


# Thoſe intended to be educated in medical ſurgery, 
ſhould not leave ſchool till they are ſeventeen ; they 
ſhould afterwards engage with a proper perſon to aſſiſt 
them in reading languages aleful in their profeſſion at 
leiſure hours, for three or four years longer; and when 


they begin to feel the pleaſure of extending their lite- 


rary knowledge, my will not be wanting in this pur- 
ſuit, 


It 
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It fortunately happens, however, for 


theſe gentlemen, that claſſical or polite li- 
terature, and the neceſſary qualifications 
for a good phyſician, are diſtinct and very 
different things. Baglivi aſſerts, that 
though logic, mathematics, the various 
idioms of languages, rhetoric, &c. are 


conſiderable ornaments to the profeſſion, 


yet they are not more conducive to a cir- 
cumſtantial and exact hiſtory of diſeaſes 


than the art of painting is to a muſician. 


And, in ſupport oſ this opinion, we might 
bring ſufficient evidence to prove, that in 


proportion as phyſicians have interlarded 


their books with paſſages from the Greek 
and Latin poets, medical knowledge has 


been wanting; becauſe the mind has been 


employed in contemplating the beauties 


of thoſe celebrated writers: and whoever 
takes a view of the impediments to the 


progreſs of medical knowledge, will often 


find them ariſe from ſtudying ſcience un- 
95 connected 
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connected with medicine. Accordingly 


Lord Bacon obſerves, that phyſicians 


« have appeared to more advantage as 
«* poets, antiquaries, critics, politicians, 
& divines, .&c. than in their own profeſ- 
« flon ;” becauſe in his time, the line of 
education led chiefly to theſe ſtudies. 
No one I believe will contend that Dr.. 
Mead was a hetter phyſician than Syden- 
ham, becauſe he was a more polite ſcho- 
lar and a greater philoſopher. The rea- 
ſon is obvious; for Sydenham was not di- 
verted'by ſpeculative reaſoning, but learn- 
ed by ſtrict obſervation the nature and 


cure of diſeaſes ; whereas, the other was 


often manifeſtly led away from the proper 
object by purſuits foreign to his profeſſion. 
Therefore, though claffical learning, &c. 
may be neceſſary to form anelegant writer, 
or a diſtinguiſhed orator, or may enable 
a man to appear with luftre in converſa- 
tion, yet if it is not immediately eon- 

nected | 
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nected with medical knowledge, much 
time may be loſt in acquiring it, which 
ought to have been ſpent in other ſtudies. 


Thoſe who are not ſo highly poliſhed, may 


acquire ſufficient ſkill in the art of heal- 
ing, if they have a competent ſhare of 
underſtanding in the Greek and Latin 


languages, and attend proper medical 


ſchools, after they have learned the ma- 
teria medica, the art of compounding me- 
dicaments, and their external and internal 
effects upon the human body. For the 
mind is put into action, and more enlarged, 
| by the ſtudy of nature, than by any. other 
kind of learning; and thoſe who practice 
medical ſurgery, have nature conſtantly 
before their eyes. 

The human body is a machine ſui gene- 
ric, that can only be explained by its own 
laws and N *, the effect of medi- 

cines 
* As the ſtudy of phyſiology leads to hydraulics, 


_ optics, pneumatics, mechanics, &c. ſome adviſe the 
D 4 | ſtudy 
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cines and the cure of diſeaſes are no ways 

to be learned but by clinical practice. 
404 Therefore, if the mind is enlarged by 
therefore the ſtudy of the animal œconomy, and 


ſurgeons, 


without | that part of nature immediately conneQ- 
gre t cla!- | 


ficall:arn- ed with medicine, there cannot be any 
Sf pg may doubt but ſurgeons, of tolerable abilities, 
geb. with the education ſpoken of, and the in- 
formation obtained in the nature and feat 
of diſeaſes, by their office of opening mor- 
bid bodies, may acquire every kind of 
knowledge requiſite to the ſtudy of me- 


dicine. And though they may not be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the art of perſuading, or able to 


ſtudy of theſe, previous to the ſtudy of the animal œco- 
nomy, by way of preparatory knowledge : but, when 
thus employed, they have always been defective, and | 
frequently led into egregious error. After the office of 
the human body is learned upon its own principles, ſo 
much of the other ſciences may indeed be inquired m- 
to, as ſeems to be connected with the ſubje&: they 
will, in many inſtances, explain each other, care being 


taken that the foreign aid i is always made e to 
the on ak in queſtion, 


IJ! 2 diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh themſelves as great ſcholars; yeh, - 


as we ſhall preſently ſhew, thoſe brought 
up in medical ſurgery have, or may 
have, every advantage of information, in 
collecting the hiſtories of diſeaſes, and 
their cures, at preſent written, and of im- 
proving them by their own obſervation. 
The chief miſtake committed by medi- 
cal ſurgeons, is leaving off their ſtudies 
juſt when they have qualified themſelves 
for purſuing them! Inſtead of conſider- 
ing the inſtructions they have received in 
medical ſchools, as an opening to the 
mind, and the beginning of inquiry only, 
they think themſelves completely furniſh- 
ed, and are content with the little ſtore 


of undigeſted knowledge they have ga- 


thered in a ſhort time. But, without freſh 
ſupplies, this knowledge degenerates, and 
evinces the truth of the obſervation, that 
the mind, like the body, unleſs it is con- 
ſtantly nouriſhed with proper food and 
70 1 T 


From 


whence a 
deficiency 
of know- 
ledge in 
medical 
ſurgeons 
ſometimes 


ariſes, 
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exerciſe, becomes OE nnd of Frery lit- 
tle uſe. _ r. 
perhaps ſome may ond over the web 
publications in medicine; but reading 
without good digeſtion does very little ſer- 
vice, and often harm: the digeſting of 
any kind of learning conſiſts in beginning 
at its origin, and tracing it to its preſent 
ſtate j for which purpoſe the ancients muſt 
be conſulted, that the origin of practice 
may be known *; a collection of facts, ei- 
* ther from obſervation or experiment, muſt 
Medico- be made; time and reflection exerciſed ; 
9 a regular chain of rational examination 
ledge in . purſued; and the reſult of inquiry collect- 


what man- 


ner to be ed and methodiſed: for unleſs this plan is 
obtained. | 


adopted, erroneous: opinions, crude concep- 


* — 
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* Suppoſe for inſtance, we were to meet with a new 
powder recommended for the cure of an Erylipelas : 
upon examining the hiſtory of this diſeaſe, we ſhall diſ- 
cover this practice to be the ſpawn of an ill grounded 
hypotheſis, and a very Neem treatment. "wow Ery- 
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tions, and ſuperficial knowledge, always 


- appear in caſes of difficulty. 

But thoſe who have not been trained 
up to thinking, by continual application, 
find it difficult, I imagine, to fix themſelves 
down: to conſider things attentively; be- 


cauſe few ſtudy their profeſſion ſcientifi- - 
cally “: nevertheleſs, reſolution and per- 


ſeverance, in ſearching after knowledge, 
will certainly overcome this difficulty. 
When the mind is properly bent to a ha- 
bit of thinking, it will not fly back; and 
aſſiduous inquiry will become a pleaſure 
inſtead of pain. Sydenham , a proper 
example, ſpent more of his time in think- 
ing than in reading; nor have any men 
living more time upon their hands, or bet- 
ter conveniencies for this purpoſe, than 


* There are many who become exceeding good ſur- 
geons in common caſes, without being able to extend 
their practice beyond a certain line: but if theſe gen- 


tlemen would view their profeſſion upon a larger ſcale, 


they would be ſtill more uſeful to ſociety, 
+ Dedicar, Treat, on the Gout. 


thoſe 
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thoſe who ride about to ſee their patients; 
having frequent opportunities of obſerv- 
ing facts, and uninterrupted time to un- 
ravel them, Nor do I know any method, 
which ſo effectually makes a long journey 
eaſy as reflection; and ſurely it is negli- 


' gence to the laſt degree, not to employ this 


time (which otherwiſe muſt hang heavy), 
to the advantage of mankind. 
According to the opinion of ſome phy- 
_ ficians, it is not neceſſary for ſurgeons to 
extend their knowledge farther than ma- 
nual operation, and the application of 
dreſſings: for they imagine all diſeaſes, 
both external and internal, fall properly 
under their cognizance; and aſſert an ex- 
cluſive claim to the direction of all internal 
medicines. On this principle, an able 
practitioner, for whoſe memory J have 
the higheſt regard, in pointing out how 
far the province of the phyſician extends, 
* “ ſuppoſe a prone to break his leg, 
| and | 
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« and a fever and a gangrene to enſue; 


the queſtion occurs, whether the limb a 


45 


* ſhould be immediately amputated, or if : 
the effects of certain remedies, given 


„ with a view to ſtop the progreſs of the 


gangrene, ſhould be waited for till an- 


« other day? It is evidently the buſineſs 


« of the phyſician in this caſe, to judge - 


from the ſymptoms, from the habit of 
body of the patient, and other circum- 


« ftances of 0 * whether the delay 


« is prudent or not.“ | 

Now according to this doctrine, the 
operation and dreſſing the wound only, 
are left for the ſurgeon ; which 1s making 
a diviſion, or fixing boundaries betwixt i 
the two profeſſions, that cannot any way ed 
be warranted : unleſs the phyſician takes 
upon himſelf the whole management of 


* This expreſſion carries with it the air of myſtery, 


which I wiſh to ſee entirely baviſhed from the practice 


of medicine. | 
the 


The boun- 
daries be- 
twixt phy- 
fic and l 
ſurgery 
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the patient, after the operator has done 
his office. But ſhould he not rather have 
juſtified the pretenſions of the phyſician 
to taking the taſk upon himſelf, by ſhew- 
ing an acquaintance with the ſubject re- 
ferred to? Thoſe who underſtand the 
treatment of gangrenes, know that there 
is not any queſtion in the caſe ; as it can- 
not be right to think of taking off a leg 
invaded with a grangrene, whether it be 
local or not, while any fever exiſts. Nor 
is it poſſible to judge properly, whether a 
diſeaſe is local or conſtitutional, whether 
ſpreading or topped, from what cauſe it 
ariſes, or what kind of remedies are neceſ- 
fary, unleſs from the aſpect and ſtate of 
the diſeaſed parts. It muſt be mere gueſs- 
work in the preſcriber, if he does not gain 
information from the ſtate of the ulcer : 
and ſurely they muſt be the beſt judges in 
this-matter, who have the moſt frequent 
opportunities of information, by conſtant 
and attentive inſpection. | 


By 
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By the. fame rule, phyſicians ought ta 


determine, whether a perſon with a vio- 
lent bruiſe upon the head, without a frac- 
ture, thould be trepanned or not. But in 
a caſe of this kind related by Mr. Pott“, 


we ſee the phyſician did not comprehend 
its true nature, from not having ſeen 


much buſineſs of this kind; and not be- 


ing able to form any opinion from the 
appearance of the ſkull and the parts when 


laid bare, over- ruled the only method, 
when propoſed, which could poſſibly have 
given relief; and ſuffered the patient to 
die unaſſiſted, from matter being confined 
within the ſkull, while he was preſcribing 
internal remedies, from whence no poſſible 
good could be expected or derived r. 
Again, according to the caſe ſtated, phy- 
ſicians ought to direct, whether an ulcer 


of long ſtanding ſhould be kept open or 


* On Wounds of the Head, caſe 3. 5 
+ See a caſe in point, in injuries of the head, following. 


healed 
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healed up: and yet it is impoſſible in 
many inſtances, for any man living to 
know whether the diſeaſe ariſes from a 
bad habit of body, or an affection in the 
part itſelf, till the veſſels about the ulcer 
are rendered pervious by proper applica- 
tions; and our ſteps, if we chuſe to act 
with certainty, muſt be directed by the 
knowledge we gain by this proceeding. 
But, indeed, ulcers cannot be radically 
cured while the conſtitution remains bad. 
Inſtead of relieving, they for the moſt 
part are injurious to health. So far from 
draining off noxious humours, &c. they 
load the body with diſeaſe, by matter ab- 
ſorbed from them ; occaſion an hectic 
fever, eryſipelata, and thoſe abſceſſes and 
ulcers in the liver, and other parts of the 
viſcera, with which they are ſometimes | 
accompanied. When we treat of chroni- 
cal ulcers, we ſhall ſhew that they ought 
always to be cured as ſoon as they will 
admit of being healed. 


But 
— 
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But farther, ſuppoſe a man to have the 


misfortune of a compound fracture in his 5 
leg, and being ſeized with rigors, fever, 


and other unfavourable ſymptoms; ſome 


time after digeſtion has come on, a phy- 


ſician, unuſed to the dreſſing and local 
management of theſe accidents, is called 
in: in what manner is it poſſible for him 
to give proper aſſiſtance, when theſe ſymp- 


toms take their riſe from confined mat- 


ter, from improper dreſſings, from ſplin- 


tered bones, or a bad poſition of the 


limb? It is true, he may level his pre- 
ſcriptions at the ſymptoms, but the cauſe 
muſt be removed by the {kill of the ſur- 
geon ; and, if he is deficient in know- 


ledge, and depends upon help altogether 
from internal medicines, it is ten to one 
that the patient dies ſecundum artem, and 


there is an end of the matter. 


A man was ſeized with an : 


in the ſcrotum, without any ſymptoms of 
= plethora, 
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plethora, but attended with pain, fever, 
and a large emphyſema, as often happens. 
His phyſician ordered repeated bleeding, 
low diet, purging and cooling medicines 
to diſcufs the ſwelling ; but a mortifica- 
tion came on, and the man died. 
Now inflammation in the ſcrotum, at- 
tended with emphyſema, very frequently 
terminates in à local ſphacelus, owing 
ſeemingly to the ſlowneſs with which the 
blood moves through this appendage to 
the body ; becauſe the mortification ſtops, 
when it arrives at thoſe parts where the 
blood circulates with more vigour. It has 
been obſerved to come on more particu- 
larly where large evacuations have been 
made; and might not this patient ſink 
into the arms of death, in conſequence of 
nervous energy being weakened by ſuch 
treatment, in oppoſition to the beſt chi- 


rurgical conduct? 15 
This diviſion of the profeſſions, there- 
' fore, cannot properly take place, unleſs 
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the phyſician is well ſkilled in the ma- 


nagement of wounds, ulcers, &c. by prac- 


tiſing the cure of external diſeaſes aſſidu- 


_ ouſly, for a proper number of years. For, 


without taking theſe ſteps, it is impoſſible 
to judge rightly about the nature of the 
malady, and the impediments to health ; 
as we cannot form a true notion of thoſe 
things, with which we have not made 
ourſelves familiar: „and when there is 
* no certain knowledge of a thing, mere 
* Opinion cannot diſcover a ſure reme- 
« dy*.” A general knowledge is all that 
can be pretended to, by thoſe who have 
not practiſed ſurgery, which is commonly 


inſufficient for the purpoſe. Indeed, prac- 


tice upon general notions, in any branch 
of medicine, can only be excuſed in thoſe, 
whoſe opportunities of experience have 


not furniſhed them with better know- 


ledge. A perfect acquaintance with every 


* Celſus, 


E 2 | circum- 


St 
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knows- 
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circumſtance in diſeaſes,” and jn the me- 


thod of curing them, diftinguiſhes the 
phyſician ; and I am fully perſnaded, that 
a perſon who is well acquainted with the 


hiſtory of diſeaſes, and the effects of thoſe 


remedies, whoſe ule is diſcovered by prac- 
tice, will make a much better phyſician 


than one who preſcribes theoretically, and 


indiſcriminately orders medicines in the 


ſame claſs. Lord Bacon * obſerves, The 


* ſenſe of hearing or ſeeing afar off, is 


“ full of miſtaking ; but within due di- 


« ſtance of the object, errs not much. So - 
« it is with the underftanding. For men 


« uſe commonly to take a proſpect of 
«© nature, as from ſome high turret, and 
“% to view her afar off, and are too much 
de taken up with generalities ; whereas, if 


approach nearer to particulars, and more 


To exactly and conſiderately look into 


_ * Advan, Learning, lib, iv, cap. 2. 


« things 


they would vouchſaſe to deſcend, and 


1 
1 
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things themſelves, there might be made 


< a more true and profitable diſcovery 
and comprehenſion. The remedy of 


< which error is, to go nearer to the ob- 
* ject; and, therefore, there is no doubt, 
but if phyſicians, letting generalities go 
for a while, and ſuſpending their aſſent 
* thereto, would make their approaches 
< to nature, they might become maſters of 
< that art whereof the poet ſpeaks, 
« Et quoniam variant morbi, variabimus Artes, 


«© Mille mali ſpecies, mille ſalutis erunt “.“ 


| Nor is there any branch of the profeſſion 


to which this can be more properly appli- 
ed than medical ſurgery. 

It is true, when an inflammatory, putrid, 
hectic, or leucophlegmatic diatheſis, &c. 
accompanies an ulcer, the ſtate of the pa- 
tient, and neceſſary treatment, may in 
ſome meaſure be known without looking 
at the ſore ; yet the appearance of the 

"Old. A. C. 2. | 
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* local affection will afford the ſureſt crite- 
ance 0 9 | 
the local rion, and we ſhould therefore deſcend to 
fect ; 
. particulars. Theſe cannot be known, 


fureſteri- without underſtanding the aſpect of the 


terions to 


go by, diſeaſed parts. It is impoſſible, for in- 


ſtance, to treat an external inflammation 
properly, unleſs by accident, without 
Inſtances. knowing the criteria, which diſtinguiſh 
whether it ought to be diſperſed, or 
brought to ſuppuration; and theſe can 

only be underſtood by a familiar acquain- 

' tance with the different appearances in 

this diſeaſe, We ſhall hereafter ſhew*®, 

that for want of proper attention to the 


knowledge that might be acquired by 


examining the affected part accurately, 


much miſmanagement has ariſen in the 


cure of this complaint. Suppoſe a per- 
_ ſon having loſt much blood from a wound, 
looks pale, has ſwelled legs, is feeble, 
and has a weak pulſe; it is no difficult 


See Treatiſe on Inflammation, 


matter 
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matter to diſcover what kind of treatment 
is neceſſary ; but the appearance of the 


fibres in the ſore will beſt determine whe- 
ther diet or medicine, or both, ſhould be 


uſed. | 
Indeed every ulcer is an index to the 
habit of body“; we even ſee into the con- 
ſtitution, and from the naked fibres diſco- 
ver health or diſeaſe, the nature of diſ- 


eaſe, and the manner in which it is likely 
to terminate; eſpecially if aſſiſted with 


well adjuſted dreſſings. | 
Great information too, is often received 


by the touch, which is not to be learned- 


by words. Even the ſmell of the mat- 


ter diſcharged gives knowledge, and fre- 


quently foretels, when all other ſymptoms 
are deficient, a diſtant but approaching 
death, if not prevented. The effect of 


medicine 1 is moſt obvious in ſores, and a | 


* Witnels the ulcer made by inoculation; ſee Dimſ- 


dale, p. 30. which we inſtance, becauſe 9 bevy | 


| Knows it. 


E 4 1 proper 
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Proper number of trials under different 


cireumſtances, will determine zin what 


kind of fore each of them are proper, and 
what is to he expected from them. Where- 


fore the appearance of the ſore, and the 
ſymptoms attending it, will ever point out, 


to a careful obſerver, the exact ſtate of 
the patient; will beſt direct what inter- 
nal medicine is to be choſen, and whe- 


ther a combination of medicines are neceſ- 
ſary. People uſed to the cure of venereal 
complaints, will ſoon diſcover a venereal 
ulcer by its aſpect; the method of cure to 


be purſued immediately follows ; and juſt 
ſo it is with all other ulcers. Bark, ſteel, 


opium, elicampane, elm- bark, mercury, 
nitre, acids, lime-water, and a variety of 


other medicines, have been found ſervice- 


able in the cure of ulcers; but in what 
"kind each of theſe are proper, words can- 


not deſcribe. The look of the ulcer only 
gan determine this point; and unleſs the 
know- 
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knowledge of diſtinguiſhing one ulcer - 


from another, and the effects of different 
medicines upon them, be acquired by 
careful attention, all Proane ding are con- 
jectural and uncertain. 

Beſides, is not preſcribing internal re- 
medies only, in external complaints, ſtop- 
ping ſhort; for may not an injudicious 
ſurgeon, fruſtrate every attempt of the 
phyſician ? Suppoſe a gangrene to be oc- 
caſioned by extreme inflammation, and 


the ſurgeon follows the indiſereet doctrine 


of uſing in all caſes ſpirituous and heating 
applications; will he not increaſe the diſ- 

eaſe in oppoſition to every internal attempt 
to abate it? If the gangrene ariſes from 
acrimony in the fluids, accompanied with 
great irritability in the affected part, and 


the phyſician, along with other things, pre- 
ſcribes opium; may not the ſurgeon by 


the common practice of applying fomen- 


tations, and turpentine digeſtives, prevent 


his 


preſerib- 
ing inter- 
nal medi- 


eines on- 


ly in ex- 
ternal 
com- 


plaints, is N 


ſtopping 
ſhore; and 


reſerib- 
ing exter- 
nal reme- 
dies with - 
out ſuffi- 
cient ex- 
perience, 
injurious. 


8 
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His intention taking place? For the one 
by increaſing putrefaction, and the other 
by inviting a flux of humors to the part, 
will increaſe the diſeaſe. Or ſuppoſe a 


perſon to have an ulcer in his leg, with 
ſwelling, inflammation, and pain; and 


the ſurgeon, from an opinion that mild 


and ſoft applications are proper to relieve 
the patient, uſes exceeding mild digeſ- 
tives, emollient poultices, fomentations, 
&c. I will venture to affirm, the ſore and | 


the health of the patient will often dege- 
nerate into an exceeding bad ſtate, in op- 


poſition to all the phyſician can do. Nor, 
if the phyſician takes upon himſelf the 


whole management, without ſufficient ex- 
perience, is he likely to be more ſucceſsful 
in the uſe of his applications? A farmer 


had a very large /c:r7hus on the ſide of his 


chin, which was become rough, unequal, 


of a muddy red colour, and a ſoftneſs in 


ſome parts of it, pointed out that the acrid 
ichor 
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ichor underneath would ſoon corrode its 


way out ; wherefore he conſulted a young 
phyſician of good abilities, in what man- 
ner to proceed. He adviſed him to take 


extract of hemlock twice a day, and or- 


dered the ſurgeon, into whoſe hands the 
preſcription might fall, to apply a hem- 
lock poultice daily, till the tumor was up- 
on the point of breaking: then to cut 
down into it with a knife, as deep as could 
be done with ſafety, and to apply a mild 


digeſtive, compoſed of balſam of capi vi, 


and wnguent. e gum elemi, as often as oc- 


caſion required! An apothecary who had 
the tendons of his thumb contracted, fell 
down upon the pavement, and putting his 


hand before him to ſave himſelf, lacerated 
the tendons, and made a ſmall external 


wound. This was at firſt overlooked, but 
the adjacent parts ſhortly began to ſwell, 
and when his hand became painful, and 


brought on a fever, a phyſician was called 
in.; 
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in; who ſeeing an eryſipelas, ordered it 
to be dredged with flour *, and directed 


g at one time neutral, and afterwards vola- 
tile ſalts to be taken inwardly : after which 


a mortification came upon the whole arm, 
and the patient died. Dr. Buchan, in his 
noted book, tells us, that after a wound 
is become very ſuperficial, it muſt be dreſſ- 
ed.with the yellow baſilicon of the London 
Diſpenſatory. Another phyſician tells us, 
that ointments are always injurious in 
fores, and ought to be intirely rejected from 

practice In every inſtance advice is moſt 
likely to be equally replete with miſchief, 
where the preſcriber has not properly in- 
ſtructed himſelf for the purpoſe. Even 
from Hoffman we might bring many in- 


ſtances in ſupport of this aſſertion; and 


yet I am perſuaded, phyſicians have acted 
from a thorough conviction of doing 


® See Eryſipelas. 5 | 
right ; 
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rity and, refleQing upon the enlarged 
underſtanding. they generally poſſeſs, it 
is much to be lamented, that they have 


not made it a rule to learn by practice, 
the cure of external diſeaſes, Whereas 


they have deceived themſelves, by miſtak- 
ing ideal for practical knowledge ; for opi- 
nion without practice is noththg more.. It 
unavoidably happens, that the cure of in- 
ternal diforders is but a conjectural rt; f 
in conſequence, phyſicians bred wholly to 
this department, are obliged often to rea- 
ſon from ſuppoſition „ and ſome of them 


are hence led to content themſelves with 


forming opinions about the nature and 


cure of external diſorders, which perhaps 


they but imperfectly, if ever, ſaw. 


is Nevertheleſs, many ſenſible men, I obſerve, leave 
this field of uncertainty, and tread upon ſurer ground, 
by learning the hiſtory of diſeaſes, and the method of 


curing them ; and by this means our country poſſeſſes 
a conſiderable number of able phyſicians. 


Indeed 
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Dividing Indeed, I do not think a greater abuſe 
Ne ame. has ever crept into the art of healing than J 

1 dividing the cure of the ſame diſorder i into | 
| ſhares ; it being not uncommon for the j 
| 1 and ſurgeon to act, without de- 

ſign, in oppoſition to each other, and pre- | 

vent either giving relief *. One of them | 


at leaſt ought to underſtand the whole of 
the matter; for learning the cure of a diſ | 
order only in part, carries on the face of | 
it imperfection in practice, and muſt be | 
deſtructive of thoſe advantages to man- E 
| kind, which might otherwiſe be expected. | 
Not The Greeks who firſt propoſed dividing _ 
thought off 33 ©. 
medicine into three parts, never thought 


by the 
— rok. glaring abſurdity as dividing 


their divi- 


. the ſame diſorder into ſhares, well know- 
whatman- ing there is no ſtudying diſeaſes by halves. 


ner made, 
and might Their diviſion was rational, being in prac- 


readily b 
9 * tice and not in ſcience it is the only di- 
viſion which can take place, with any ſort 


* See Examples. : 


of 
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of propriety, and would intirely put an 

end to thoſe inconveniencies, which muſt | 
ariſe from the phyſician and ſurgeon. ö 
having different intereſts in view. And 


as it has either been miſunderſtood or 
miſrepreſented, we will venture to ex- 


plain the meaning of Celſus in this par- 


ticular. 

A modern writer has ſaid, “ There 
was anciently, as Celſus informs us, a 
« diviſion of medicine into three parts; the 
e firſt regarded the regulation of diet; the 
ſecond, preſcription of medicine; the 


third, manual operation. The two firſt, 


though diſtinguiſhed in theory, were 


always united in practice, the laſt has 
been practiſed ſeparately'. This ac- 


count no way agrees with what that cele- 
brated writer has ſaid; and one would 


imagine thoſe who give it, had never read 
his book, the diviſion he ſpeaks of being 
of a very different kind. . 


After 
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| After ſhewing, that medicine had 
been carried on, down to the time of He- 


rophilus and Eraſiſtratus, in an union of all 
its branches, he ſays, © during this period 
medicine was divided into three parts, 
one cured by diet, another by medica- 
=> ments, a third by manual operation. 


« The firſt part was named in Greek 
& AwuryTINn the ſecond Pagprexeurin, the 
third Xeipoupſien, each deriving its appel. 


lation from the principal method taken to 


effect a cure; therefore, as that method 
« which cures chiey by diet, ſometimes 
«© admits medicaments, ſo that which 


on chiefly oppoſes the diſeaſe by medica- 
ments, ought alfo to attend to diet *. 


From whence it is very evident, that it 


was a ſeparation in the different branches 


of medicine, and not in preſcribing diet 


and medicines, which was intended : for 


* This reading is taken from his general preface, and 
from the preface to his fie book. 


though 
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though they had different appellations, 
each ſect had the whole management in 
thoſe diſorders which fell properly under 
their care. Accordingly, if we take a 


view of the ſeveral chapters in which 
each of theſe ſubjects are treated, we ſhall 


diſcover that one ſet of practitioners un- 
dertoołk the cure of internal, and the other 
of external diſorders; and whether they 


were of that claſs which cured principally - 


by diet, or principally by medicaments 
yet each party took in every neceſſary aid 
for his purpoſe, both from diet and me- 
dicines. The firſt four books evince, that 
the dietetic branch were to have the in- 


tire management of all diſorders, which 


confined themſelves to the inward parts of 
the body, and originated internally*. The 
fifth and ſixth books ſhew, that the Phar- 
maceutiſts had the whole direction of diet 


* Areteus and Celius Aurelianus confined themſelves | 
to this line. 


F . and 
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and medicines in all the external diſor- 


ders (which now belong to ſurgery), where 


the principal part was not conducted by 
the hand, whether ariſing from an exter- 


nal or an internal cauſe, being the ſect 
which are ſaid to have preſcribed medi- 
eines; and ſurgeons cured the wounds 
they had made, both by diet and medicine. 


Thoſe who cured internal, and thoſe who 


cured external diſorders, without manual 


> operation, had the appellation of Tetrog 


among the Greeks, and Medici among the 
Latins; nor was it intended that they 
ſhould interfere with each other in their 
different departments. But, notwithſtand- 
ing this diviſion has not been adhered to, 


each party invading the province of the 


other, yet it ſtill exifts, and might eaſily 
be adopted with advantage to the commu- 
nity, under the appellations of phyſic, me- 
dical ſurgery, and ſurgery*: the ok 

* We have uſed the word Surgery, 1 in this place, in 


its primitive ſenſe, 
ary 


TKTRODUCTAON.:. a 
cary being the medical inſtrument-maker 
only, to the whole. 5 15 
Parey, Aquapendens, and Wiſcinan's 8 
books, among many others, are exactly | | 
upon the plan preſcribed by the Greeks, 
and followed by Celſus, as a proper model 
for the province of thoſe who practice the 
cure of external diſeaſes; and though 
it 1s true Parey and Wiſeman mention 
phyſicians, who did not practiſe ſurgery, 
ſometimes interfering ; yet when we ex- 
amine how this originally happened, we = 
ſhall find it began in a manner no ways 
favourable to medical ſcience. For, un- 
fortunately, the topical treatment of ex- | 
tecnal diſeaſes fell into the hands of Bar- 1 5 | 
bers, who were perfectly ignorant of q 
Knſe of internal medicines; of courſe, : 
when theſe were neceſſary, they were pre- 
ſcribed, by what may till properly be called 
the dietetic branch, who had never practiſ- 
ed what we now improperly call ſurgery. 
2 Hence 
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Hence @ new or fecond diuiſſon in medicine 


took place, though perfectly unnatural, 
becauſe it moſt certainly retards the pro- 


| greſs of fctence. 


Nevertheleſs, there were at all times re- 
gular practitioners, educated in the whole 
treatment of external maladies, who com- 


plained loudly of the ignorance of the 


barbers; and of the ill-treatment the pa- 
tient commonly underwent, from their 


being unacquainted with what belonged 


to this part of the art of healing. Hilda- 


nus, Marchettis, and many others, give us 


abundance of notable inſtances of this fort. 
Hoffman deſcribes the German ſurgeons* 
as in a wretched ſtate of ignorance ; nor 
do the ſtatutes of the College of Phyſicians, 
in the laſt century, exhibit a more pleaſing 
picture. In the form of conſulting, they 


ay, © Becauſe Apothecaries and Surge- 


* ons, but eſpecially the ſurgeons, often 


* Med. Polit. cap. 2. 
„bring 
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ex bring the urine of ſick people to phyſi- 
cc cjans, and deſire they would inſpect it, 
* and preſcribe for their (ſurgeons) pati- 
<« tients, managing under this pretence of 
« conſultation, the whole cure at their 
 « pleaſure, and appropriate the gain to 


* themſelves, while the phyſician gets no- 


thing more than the mean and hungry 


reward that ariſes from viewing the con- 


© tents of the urinal : we ordain that no 
„ phylician ſhall give advice to ſuch like 
“ jmpoſtures, without ſeeing the patient.” 
Hence it ſeems impoſſible to advance 
this part of the art, without purſuing the 
Greek plan; it being an idle dream to ſup- 
poſe, that a proper qualification for prac- 
tice can be acquired by any other mode 
of ſtudying the nature and cure of exter- 
nal diſeaſes. Beſides, if the furgeon can 
be indifferent about the effects of internal 
remedies, he 1s dead to the intereſt of his 
patient, and deſtitute of neceſſary ambi- 

5 tion, 
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| STRODUCTION. 
tion, without which he can never riſe in 
his profeſſion. And ſome of the effects of 


the ſecond diviſion are theſe : an unſkilful 
ſurgeon may coneeal his ignorance by 


calling in a phyſician unacquainted with 
the topical management of external diſor- 


ders, as he is ſure not to be excelled in 


healing the malady ; and if the patient 
dies, he is ſcreened from reproach. It may 
be obſerved, in thoſe places, where the 


dreſſing of ſores, and preſcribing internal 


remedies, are conſidered as diſtin offices, 
the ſyrgeons exert themſelves in thoſe diſ- 


eaſes chiefly where the principal part is 


accompliſhed by the hand, where very lit- 
tle or no aſſiſtance from medicine is neceſ- 
ſary; and where they muſt of courſe 
have the whole credit of the cure. But 
when they are concerned with phyſicians 


in the management of chronic ulcers, &c. 
they only attend to one part of the diſeaſe, 


and under ſuch circumſtances medical 


ſurgery 
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ſurgery cannot do otherwiſe than dege- 


_ nerate. 


However, in thoſe places where, from 


an improper line being drawn, ſurgeons 


do not inform themſelves in the manner 


of treating internal complaints, phyſicians 
muſt be conſulted, wherever internal re- 
| medies are required. And it muſt alfo be 

_ confeſſed that ſurgery is frequently prac- 
tiſed by men of confined abilities. Others, 
though they are not wanting in good un- 
derſtanding, and have had a medical edu- 
cation, cannot confine themſelves to ſtudy, 
and, therefore, remain content with what 
they have heard in attending lectures, &c. 


and think it fully ſufficient if they can 


ſupport their practice by a theory learned 
in the ſchools; while too many are only 


anxious about performing operations, 
which they think the ſummit of perfec- 
tion, and the high road to fame. Where- 


fore, ſuperviſors, or directors, in medical 
F 4. ſurgery 
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ſurgery will often be neceſſary ; and thoſe 
who intend to aſſume this character, 
ſhould, in my opinion, by a proper educa- 
cation, both in medicine and ſurgery, qua- 
lify themſelves duly for the purpoſe *. 


If they intend to confine their practice 


to the cure of external diſeaſes chiefly, they 


ſhould nevertheleſs follow the example of 

* After being with a regular bred medical ſurgeon for 
at leaſt five years, and ſtoring the mind with plain, fim- 
ple facts, he may in about four years more finiſh his 


education regularly, and take a degree: remembering 


the caution of Celſus, of rejecting from practice all rea- 
ſoning he meets with in the ſchools, not founded upon 
evident facts. Nor ſhould he be leſs careful about ſuf- 
fering the art of talking, or theoriſing about diſeaſes, ta 
ſeduce him from an attention to practice; as has too 
frequently happened, I wiſh to {ee the ſtudy of medi- 
cine begin where it generally ends ; becauſe, thoſe who, 
begin in theory, too frequently let it guide them all the 
days of their life, continually fluctuating in practice, as 
new theories are manufactured and diſperſed abroad, 


| Whereas thoſe who are at firſt trained up in wholly ob- 


ſerving facts, have fixed principles to go upon, are ſtea- 
dy in practice, and always judge of new diſcoveries by 
the reſemblance they bear to truth, | 


Hildanus, 
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Hildanus, Veſalius, Hieronymus, Fabrici- 
us ab Aquapendente, Fallopius, Scultetus, 
Nuck, and many other eminent men, in 
uniting the title of Doctor in medicine to 
that of Surgeon; in order that whenever 


an internal diſeaſe terminates in a manner 
that requires external aſſiſtance, to go hand 


in hand with other phyſicians, who may 
have been concerned. For though no 


man of ſenſe will refuſe conſulting with 
men of abilities and learning in their pro- 
feſſion, whether they have a degree or not, 
yet a line muſt be drawn as a barrier 
againſt the unſeaſonable intruſion of thoſe, 
from whom no advantage in conſultation 
can arſe. Accordingly we have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing, that a medico-chirurgical 
ſociety is inſtituted at Edinburgh, of 
which, ſeveral of thoſe who graduate are 
members; who will undoubtedly re- 
member, that ſurgery is learned, like all 
other arts, by experience ; and that nei- 


ther 
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ther a huſbandman nor a pilot are quali- 
fied in thoſe profeſſions by reaſoning, but 
by practice. Otherwiſe, we may ſay of 
ſurgery as Pliny ſaid of phyſic, that the 
ſtudy has degenerated into chattering * : 
and I am forry to ſee ſome medico-chirur- 


gical books lately made, that cannot poſſi- 
| bly teach any other art. But it is evident 


to common ſenſe, that in the cure of ex- 
ternal diſeaſes, the ſurgeon and phyſician 
ought to be both in the ſame man. By 
this plan, the phyſician educated in ſur- 
gery, will be able to direct the whole of 
the proceedings. When he meets with 
other phyſicians, who do not practiſe ſur- 
gery, they will both be upon a footing, 
their proceedings muſt be a joint act, of 
courſe the cure or want of ſucceſs cannot 


be aſcribed to either alone. They will be 
equally intereſted in the event, a mutual 


Ad verba garrulitatemque deſcendente. Lib. xxvi. 
cap. 2. | | 
exertion 
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exertion of their abilities will be a natural 


conſequence, and a cordial union, which it 
is hoped would always take place, might 
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be of the utmoſt advantage to the patient. 


It muſt at the ſame time be confeſſed, 


that I have obſerved an inconvenience in 


ſurgeons commencing doctors; as they are 
apt to leave off the practice of ſurgery, to 
riſe in dignity *, and thus give up the 
advantages which might accrue from the 
external and internal treatment being con- 
ducted by the ſame perſon. Without 
practice knowledge will degenerate, and 
they may be miſtaken in their expecta- 
tions; for, by changing the ground upon 
which they have ſtood, perhaps, with cre- 
dit, they will meet with very few oppor- 


* The number of caſes requiring aſſiſtance is much 
greater in internal than external complaints, which may 
be another reaſon for quitting ſurgery; but the number 
of medico-chirurgical phyſicians would only be in pro- 
Portion. | | 
tunities 


But there 
are incon- 
veniences 
in ſurge- 
ons com- 
mencing 
doctors, 
unleſs 
they ſtill 
adhere to 
the prac- 
tice of 


ſurgery, 
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tunities of ſhewing their medical abilities, 
It is hard to raiſe a reputation by practice 


in that branch of medicine, where it is 


difficult to ſay when remedies do ſervice. 
The ſetting out at firſt as a phyſician, con- 
fers the credit of the character, whether a 


man underſtands the practice of medicine 


or not; but future reputation does not, 


for the moſt part, depend upon his know- 


ledge in the art of healing, but upon acci- 


dent; or, as Dr. Gregory aſſerts, on the 


ce var ious arts of flattery and inſinuation; 
“ and the arts of deceiving mankind into 
an high opinion of their underſtand- 
« ing*.” On the contrary, the cure of 


*The reaſon he very properly aſſigns for this conduct 
is, that mankind in general cannot judge properly of the 
medical abilities of a phyſician ; and that he is there- 
fore obliged to gain their confidence and eſteem, by ways 
ſuited to their underſtanding. But, to remove this diſ- 
grace to the profeſſion, the doctor propoſes that medicine 
ſhould make part of the education of every gentleman : 
and I fincerely wiſh any ſcheme might take place, that 
art could no longer prevail oyer knowledge, | 


external 


INTRODUCTION. 
external diſorders is evident to the ſenſes. 
The ſtudy proceeds upon facts inſtead of 


conjecture; ſuperior | abilities will always 
manifeſt themſelves without artifice, and 
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he who diſtinguiſhes himſelf by a tho- 


rough knowledge in ſo uſeful a branch of 
the profeſſion, will command attention and 


reſpe&, equal to any department in me- 


dicine. Wherefore, they who quit ſurgery 
to gain imaginary dignity, leſſen them- 
{elves and their ſervices to mankind. 
Now phyſicians themſelves allow, that 
the whole cure of external diſeaſes ought 
to be in the ſame perſon, by aſſerting, that 
it is a reflection upon them to be ignorant 
of external diſeaſes; and by the College 
of Phyſicians formerly having a bye-law, 
in which they inſiſted that every one of 


Phyſici- 
ans allow 
that the 
whole 
cure of 
external 
diſorders 
ought to 
be in the 
ſame man. 


their members ſhould diligently attend the 


chirurgical lecture for the ſpace of five 


years. II n there are fe or no phy- 


ſicians, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ſicians, who have not attended ehirurgical 


lectures, read and thought upon the ſub- 
ject, and taken a curſory view of diſeaſes 


belonging to ſurgery; yet theſe are not 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. Inſtead of cur- 5 


ſory views, it muſt be practically learned 
day by day, by as exact inveſtigations as 


poſſible: and though a man may have 
attained the art of reading ingenious lec- 
tures in ſurgery, yet if he has never prac- 


tiſed it, he will know very little of the 
matter. In ſupport of this aſſertion, we 
might give many inſtances from phyſici- 
ans, who, not being guided by practice, 


have copied into the books they have 


thought proper to write on ſurgery, both 


good and bad treatment, without diſtine- 


tion. The College of Phyſicians, no doubt, 
thought they did right in publiſhing in 
their Diſpenſatory, ointments, cataplaſms, 
plaſters, &c as remedies for the ſurgeon 

| to 
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to work with * yet they are moſt of them 


tools ill calculated for the purpoſe for 


which they were intended, or that cannot 
be uſed without doing miſchief ; and fair- 
ly evince, that without practice no good 
rules can be laid down. 


There is ſomething in all diſeaſes which 


is not to be learned by words or thinking, 
the eye, or touch, being the chief director 
in our purſuit. In internal diſorders, every 
body knows there is a judgment to be 
formed upon ſight of the patient, which 
words cannot deſeribe. For inſtance, in 
external diſorders, were a cancer and a 
fungus, ariſing from a foul jaw-bone, to 
be deſcribed upon paper; the ſame ſet of 


words muſt often be uſed for both of them, 


* This ſeems to have heen owing to precedent. The 
firſt Diſpenſatories were compiled from the writings of 
thoſe Greek phyſicians, who practiſed both phy ſic and 
ſurgery; and the ſame form has ever ſince been continu- 


ed, though the means for acquiring knowledge for the 


purpoſe has been long laid aſide, | | 
| and 
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But this 
is not to 
be accom- 
pliſned 
without 
practice. 
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For all 
real know- 
ledge is 
derived 
from ex- 
perience. 
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and yet there is ſomething in their looks, 


which diſtinguiſhes them from each other 
and points out, to experienced and keen- 
ſighted men, that one of them will admit 
of a cure. Nor is it poſſible for any 


method, but the 7a&Zus eruditus to diſtin- 


guiſh the difference betwixt a ſcirrlus, and 


an induration in the breaſt ; and ſo on, in a 


_ multiplicity of other diſeaſes we might enu- 


merate. Indeed, I believe it is an incon- 


ledge exiſting, is derived from experience; 


trovertible truth, that all the real Know- 


and, that without practical experience true 


knowledge cannot be obtained. Hearing 
and reading, unleſs extended into practice, 


which converts them into real know- 


ledge, only teach men the art of talking 


and writing ingeniouſly ; but talking a- 


bout diſeaſes, and knowing how to cure 
them, are diſtin& and very different things. 
Students in medicine muſt be allowed to 
be the greateſt of phyſicians, if reaſon- 


* ing 
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ing could make them ſo; whereas they 
have abundance of words, and very little 
{kill in the art of healing. Nor is it pol- 
fible to form a true judgment on the me- 
dical abilities of any man, till we ſee him 
apply remedies as exigencies require; for 


there are many who cannot communicate 
their ideas, and yet ſoon convince us, that 8 
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they know in what manner to proceed upon 
being ſet to work; er vice vert. 


Eloquence, or other arts of deceiving, Why talk 


which have often been ſucceſsful i in ſome . = 


branches of medicine, will never gain cre- ſubſtantial 
5 1 | 8 0 ; credit in 
dit in the management of thoſe diſeaſes, ihe cure 
of exter- 


where the nature and cure are evident to nal dit- 
the ſenſes. Something ſubſtantial and con- _ 
vincing muſt be done; for without a cure 
is obtained, an obſtinate ulcer (for inſtance) 
will remain a mark of unſkilfulneſs in the 
preſcriber, unleſs the blaine falls upon the 
dreſſer, or the phyſician ſucceeds in per- 
ſuading the patient that he ought not to 

* 1 
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think of being cured for fear of being 
killed. Or ſhould he eſcape cenſure from 


having acquired the character of a man of 


great learning, ſkill, and ſagacity, in the 


cure of internal diſorders; yet, however 
this may prevail with other people, he 
ought not to ſuffer it to deceive himſelf, 


by ſuppoſing that he underſtands the na- 


ture of complaints he has not properly 


We ſhould 2 
not ſatis- 
fy our- 
ſelves 
with eſ- 
capin 
with 1m- 
punity, if 
more 
could 
have been 
done. 


attended to. Nor is it ſufficient that phy- 
ficians and ſurgeons of eminence, who 
have only ſtudied external diſeaſes in part, 
from unconnected meetings“, countenance 


each other and eſcape cenſure in an unſuc- 
ceſsful caſe with impunity, if a thorough 


* Hoffman indeed, laid it down as a rule, Med. Po- 
lit, cap. 2, regul. iii. that the phyſician ſhould not enter 
into too much familiarity with the ſurgeon, But unleſs 
the plan I have adviſed is purſued, ſurely no men living 
ſhould be more open to each other in communicating | 
their intentions, that they may both proceed upon the 


fame plan; for without there is a perfect union in opi- 


nion, the patient is moſt likely to be a ſufferer, where 
each takes wy the management of part of the diſeaſe, 


cn 
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acquaintance with the ſubject might have 
produced a more favourable termination 
of the diſeaſe. We muſt, therefore, repeat 
what has been ſaid in other words, that 
every phyſician, who preſcribes i in exter- 
nal diſorders, ought to be a. good ſurgeon ; 


and that every ſurgeon ought to be a good | 


phyſician ; that the nature of external diſ- 
eaſes can only be learned by conſtantly 
ſeeing, and examining them thoroughly; 
and that the method of cure will not be 
underſtood but by curing them, and by 
ſtrictly obſerving the alterations which 
happen from diſeaſe, or nature, and the 
| effects of medicine; - that we may deter- 
mine how far particular remedies are aſſiſt- 


ing in the cure. The experience of other 


men will not ſupply the want of our own 
obſervation ; for even facts muſt be tried, 
and paſs through our own thoughts and 
| experience, before they can be of much 
8 1 uſe 
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thods of 


acquiring 


proper 

knowledge 
in chirur- 
gical caſes 
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uſe to us. Sir William Temple obſerves *, : 
„though a man may grow learned by. 


other men's thoughts, yet it is from his 
* own thoughts as well as experience that 

* he will grow wile.” 

Should phyſicians think the W b 
of dreſſing ulcers unneceſſary, they will 
find themſelves miſtaken; it leads to a 
more familiar acquaintance with the diſ- 
eaſe, and the very manner of dreſſing with 


the ſame remedy will often either forward 


or prevent a cure. For inſtance, in many 
habits the epulotic cerate, though properly 
prepared, ſpread thick, continues the run- 
ning of ſores ; whereas when it is ſpread. 
thin upon lint, and ſuffered to dry before 
it is uſed, it frequently heals them. Di- 
geſtives are often neceſſary to promote 
cicatrization, but ſometimes their being 
ſpread thick, and ſometimes thin, is re- 
quired; otherwiſe the cure will not ad- 


* On Health and Long Life, p. 267. 
| | Vance. 
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vance. Different degrees of preſſure pro- 
duce different effects; one kind prevents 
inflammation, another occaſions it; one 
promotes digeſtion, another ſuppreſſes it; 
one occaſions pain, another eaſes it, &c. 
If a roller is not properly wrapped up, it 
cannot be well applied, and the patient 
will receive no benefit where the cure de- 
| pends on bandage. Nor are innumerable 
other inſtances wanting to ſhew, that what- 
ever remedies are beneficial in ſores, be- 
come ſo by a right uſe of them. If a phy- 
ſician cannot point out where the fault 
lies, when the cure does not advance, he 
may preſcribe to eternity without ſucceſs, 


if his aſſiſtant happens not to be an adept 


in dreſſing of ſores, and has not attended 
to the different effects that may be pro- 
duced by the ſame remedy differently ap- 
plied : unleſs, indeed, in thoſe caſes which 
ſometimes happen, where nature will effect 
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a cure, 
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a a cure, in oppoſition to every blunder that 


can be committed ! 
Hoffman in one of his rules ſays, A 


_ * phyſician ought not to perform any 


Some 
phyſicians 
value 
them- 
ſelves up- 
on their 
| Ignorance 
in ſurge- 
Ty, ON ac- 
count of 
their dig- 
nity; but 
upon miſ- 
taken no- 
tions. 


* common operation; ſuch as making a 


L ſuture, applying a plaiſter, &c. becauſe 
it is beneath his dignity. 


It is faid 
ſome modern phyſicians value themſelves 
upon their ignorance in ſurgery, for the 
ſame reaſons. But can ſuch conſummate 
pride ſupport the dignity of any profeſ- 
ſion? Did Hippocrates think theſe offices 
beneath his dignity, which was in know- 
ledge, and not in outward pomp; and 


does not the dignity of a phyſician conſiſt 
in humanity, honeſty, and a thorough ac- 


quaintance with the ſcience he profeſſes “? 


| Surely, affording relief to the diſtreſſed by 


any means, is an act of humanity; and in 


what manner acts of humanity can leſſen 


* Hippocrates ſays, he ought to be an honeſt, dili- 


gent, W e man. 


a man's 


INTRODUCTION. 
a man's dignity, I am at a loſs to con- 
ceive: Celfus eſteemed him moſt, whoſe 
knowledge was moſt extenſive. I am of 
opinion with Dr. Gregory, that it is ridi- 
culous in a phyſician to think any atten- 
tions, or any duties, below his dignity, 
which can contribute to the relief of his 


patient. I am perſuaded this miſtaken 


pride can only be an air of pompolity in 
ſome few men, who with to appear great, 
with confeſſedly limited underſtandings. 
Beſides, is not medical ſurgery equally 
noble with any other branch of medicine, 
and more certainly uſeful as its effects are 
more evident? In internal diſeaſes it is 
often hard to ſay, whether the diſeaſe is 
cured by medicine or by nature, in oppo- 
ſition to bad practice. But in external 
diſeaſes the effects of proper treatment are 
obvious, and, being eaſily underſtood, have 
not been ſo greatly admired as thoſe things 


which are covered with darkneſs. Never- 
G 4 


theleſs, 


branch of 
medicine, 


Why not 


cſteem 


Surgery 
equally 
noble 

with any 


and evi- 
dently 
uletul. 


in equal 


with the 
treatment 
of obſcure 


diſeaſes. 
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maid to 
nature, 
and no 
way leſ⸗ 
ſened by 
the hands 
it has 
been in. 
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theleſs, the method of curing external dif- 


eaſes, even by external remedies, is a 


friendly hand-maid to nature. It does not 


derogate from the art itſelf, that thoſe ad- 
vantages have not been derived from it 
that might have been; or, that it has been 
practiſed by barbers and illiterate men. 


Every branch of medicine has had the 


ſame misfortune, of falling into the hands 


Phyſici- 
ans allow 
that ſur- 
ery is a 
maſter 
key to the 
ſtudy of 
Phyſic. 


of thoſe who did not underſtand it. 

Phy ſicians of the firſt eminence agree, 
that the knowledge and cure of external 
diſeaſes is a maſter-key to the ſtudy and 


practice of medicine. Boerhaave, and his 


very learned commentator the Baron Van 
Swieten *, endeavoured to inculcate this 


opinion in the minds of their pupils, and 


taught what belonged to external maladies 
as a clue to medical knowledge, not to be 
obtained in any other department of medi- 
cine ; it being the beſt method of learning, 

* Com, ſec, 144. 


1 
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to paſs from thoſe things which are eaſy to 

| comprehend, to the more difficult: and 
external diſorders being moſt obvious to 
the ſenſes, and moſt readily underſtood, 

| eaſily lead us to a knowledge of the ſame 
kind of diſeaſes, when ſeated inwardly. 
« We can much more evidently underſtand 
external inflammations, and their various 
« ways of terminating, than thoſe ſeated N 
internally. How much light we receive 
about the nature of obſcure diſeaſes of 
« the head, from a knowledge of wounds 
ke of that part ! And the ſame is true of 
« many other complaints.” “ We may 
e juſtly lay it down (ſays he) as an axiom, 
that internal diſeaſes exactly correſpond 
« with ſuch as are external ; and that no- 
« this, 9 re ular or juſt can either be per- 
« formed or taught in the practice of phyſic, 
„ unleſs the external diſeaſes appertaining 10 
« ſurgery be firſt th:roughty conſidered. 
The Baron has not omitted to lay before 


us 
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Hippo- 
crates of 


this opi- 
nion. 
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us proper analogies on this occaſion *; and 
of the ſame opinion are numberleſs able 


phyſicians of our own country f. 


Fippocrates formed many of his no- 


tions, and much of his practice, in the cure 
of internal diſeaſes, from what he obſerved 


in thoſe ſeated externally. In particular, 
he rationally taught the nature and cure 
of pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and the like, 
from wounds of the breaſt. When ſores 
were over-loaded with a flux of humours, 
purges were given to unload the habit, 


and make a derivation from the affected 


part; and the effects in theſe caſes natu- 
rally extended the uſe of ſuch remedies in 
every kind of inflammation and plethora. 


Is not the analogy of external and internal 


diſeaſes obvious? A man is ſeized with 


violent pain in the abdomen, accompanied 
with a hard full pulſe, a fever, coſtive- 


* Sect. 557. 
+ See Dr. Barry, Dr. Miler, &Cc, | 
nels, 
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neſs, &c. whence we conclude, that the 


affected parts are inflamed. If the pain 
gradually decreaſes, a recovery 1s foretold ; 


but if the patient enjoys ſudden eaſe with 
a weak low pulſe, we judge that a mortifica- 


tion is come on, and that death is at hand: 
and whence dowelearn this knowledge, but 
from external inflammation, and the ſymp- 
toms attending its different terminations ? 
A local inflammation is attended, more or 
leſs with a fever, and a quick pulſe. In a 
tetanus* from an unintlamed ſore, the 


pulſe is quiet and no fever appears; which 


leads us to diſtinguiſh, upon certain 
grounds, betwixt inflammatory and ſpaſ- 
modic diſeaſes, when ſeated inwardly ; 
and what remedies are to be choſen for 
the cure. If a man is ſeized with a pain 
in his ſtomach or bowels, has a quick pulſe 
and a fever, we immediately know, upon 
touching the patient, that his diſeaſe ariſes 


* See Diff. on the Symp, of the Nerves, 
| | from 
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from inflammation, and that the antiphlo- 
giſtic treatment, in a greater or leſs degree, 
in proportion to the ſymptoms, muſt be 
purſued. On the contrary, if his ſkin is 
temperate, and no ſymptoms of fever ap- 


pear, it is clear the pain is owing to flatu- 


lency, ſpaſm, or ſome indolent obſtruction 
unattended with inflammation “; accord- 


_ Ingly antiſpaſmodics, warm purges, the 


eſiential oils, or deobſtruents, &c. are given 
with ſucceſs. The ſame may be ſaid of 
pain in the ſide: and in a fit of the gravel 


ve can never proceed regularly, unleſs we 


attend to theſe particulars. If the vomit- 
ing, nervous colic, and pain in the back 


and groin, are accompanied with a fever, in- 


flammation is preſent, and bleeding, with 


the cooling plan, take place; but if the 


pulſe is quiet and no fever appears, 
tincture of ſena, joined with ſpirit of 


nitre, opium, and marſhmallow tea, tur- 


* See Treatiſe on Inflam. in general, 
| | pentine 
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pentine clyſters, and ſuch kind of reme- | 


dies afford more immediate relief. La- 


cerated wounds of the brain are often, 


if not always, accompanied with a ſoft, 
open, unaffected pulſe; whereas when the 
dura and pia mater are inflamed in a ſtate 


of tenſion, a fever and a quick ſerrated 


pulſe are the conſequence, We may 


conclude from hence, that in deep-ſeated 


pains in the head, and in comatous fe- 


vers with a good pulſe, attended with 


deliriouſneſs, rapid loſs of appetite and 
ſtrength, ſleepleſſneſs, quickneſs of breath- 


ing, and thirſt ; the diſeaſe is ſeated in the 
ſubſtance of the brain: and that the mem 


branes of the brain are inflamed when the 
pulſe is ſerrated and quick, and the ſymp- 
toms of plirenitis appear. In injuries of 
the brain, have we not ocular demonſra- 
lion, that an hemiplegia on the oppoſite 
ſide is a conſequence. The effect of long- 


continued inflammation upon the outward 


mem- 
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' membranes, the ſurgeon ſees to be unavoid- 


able ſuppuration ; which points out the 
neceſlity of a ſpeedy removal of the diſ- 
eaſe when the inward membranes are in- 
flamed, to avoid this conſequence, which 
in ſuch a ſituation will often prove fatal. 
In inflammation of the lungs and pleura, 
where the diſeaſe often terminates by ex- 
pectoration, does not the practice of ſur- 


gery clearly inſtruct when to. uſe eva- 


cuations, and when to let them alone ? 
While a wound is in a ſtate of inflam- 
mation, bleeding antiphlogiſtics, cooling 
purges, and the like, are proper ; but 
when digeſtion comes on, and we ſee the 
inflammation is abated, ſuch remedies are 
no longer neceſſary : and does not this 
hold good in the inward diſorders of which 
we were ſpeaking ? For antiphlogiſtics are 
proper till expectoration comes on; they 
then become improper, and * inward di- 


* We do not mean by digeſtives the common heats 
ing remedies ; but thoſe things, which by an emollient 
quality promote a diſcharge, | 

geſtives 
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geſtives finiſh the cure. When the ab- 


dominal viſcera. are inflamed, is not the 
cure accompliſhed by the very ſame means 
which remove. external inflammation by 
diſcuſſion ? It has long been known that 
the matter in abſceſſes is ſometimes, ſud- 
denly taken up by the abſorbents, and car- 
ried ſafely out of the body ; which has in- 
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duced ſurgeons *, under particular circum- 


ſtances, to promote this abſorption by briſk 
purging in ripe abſceſſes, and to cure their 
patient without an enſuing ulcer. Does 


not the ſucceſs of this practice point out 


that there may be ſome hope of relieving 


abſceſſes in the head, thorax, or abdomen, | 


by this treatment, where an operation for 
various reaſons cannot ſometimes take 
place ? ” 

In ſhort, the ſame kind of diſeaſes hap- 
pen to the inſide as to the outſide of the 
body. It is allowed a plirenitis is a phleg- 


* Deaſe's Surgery. | 
5 mon 


The ſame 
kind of 
diſeaſes 
happen to 
the inſide 
as the out- 
ſide of the 
body. 
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mon or eryſipelas of the brain, or its 
membranes; a pleuriſy, a phlegmon ot 
eryſipelas of the pleura ; and a peripneu- 


mony, a phlegmon or eryſipelas of the 
lungs. When the liver and ſpleen, ſto- 
mach or inteſtines, &c. are inflamed, they 


muſt be affected in the ſame manner; 
and though ſome peculiar ſymptoms may 
ariſe from the ſtructure and fituation of 
theſe different parts, yet the inflammation : 
in each of them requires ſimilar treatment 
with external inflammation ; and, though 
it affects different organs, ought to be con- 


ſidered as one kind of diſeaſe. 


Scirrhi of the liver and ſpleen, or other 
internal glands, are of the ſame nature 
with ſcirrhi in glands ſeated externally ; 
inward ulcers are of the ſame kind with 
external ulcers : and how is it poſſible to 


treat the former with propriety, unleſs we 


are previouſly inſtructed in the nature of 


of the latter? A phthiſis ariſes from an 
= ulcer 
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ulcer in the lungs, and this ulcer from a tu- 


bercle. It is well known that theſe tubercles, 


and the ſwelled glands in the meſentery, 


which occaſion an atrophy, are of the ſame 
nature with thoſe formed in the necks of 
ſcrophulous people : and ſurely by ſeeing 
the progreſs of the external diſeaſe, and 
what effect medicines produce in the me- 
thod of cure, we muſt be fully inſtructed 

in its conſequences when ſeated inwardly. 
For it is not material whether matter is 
abſorbed from an external, or internal ul- 


cer; as a colliquative or heQic fever, 


according to its nature and degree of viru- 


lence, will be the conſequence : and in 


every ulcer, the ſame kind of reaſoning 
holds good. Nor is the analogy of exter- 
nal and internal diforders confined to local 


complaints ; for we have better informa- 


tion in regard to the nature and action of 


contagious mia ſinata from external diſor- 


ders, than is to be gathered from any other 
quarter. | 
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In inoculation we are led to conclude, 


that contagious igſmata are equally ſubtile 


with the ſcent of a roſe; becauſe we diſ- 
cover, that even a variolous atom produces 


the ſmall-pox. By the moſt active kind of 


putrid matter being abſorbed from ſores, 
we are taught what effects putrid mia/- 
mata will produce in the body, in what- 
ever manner they are received ; and what 


methods are moſt likely to correct their 
miſchievous effects. The ichor ariſing 


from corrupted blood, or putrid fleſh, is 
a moſt active poiſon. We ſee it corrode 


and inflame the parts with which it comes 


in contact; and being abſorbed, it irritates 

the nerves, brings on a fever, weakens, or 
deſtroys nervous energy, diſſolves the cra- 
ſis of the blood, and, if not prevented, a 


total corruption follows, as the progreſs of 


gun-{hot and other contuſed wounds has 
ſo often evinced. The cure of theſe acci- 
dents has ſurely thrown great light on the 

Z L uſe 
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, uſe of antiſeptics in putrid fevers; and by 
ſuppoſing putrid matter to be more active 
and volatile than that deſcribed, we ſhall 
not be at a loſs to account for the gadl- 
fever, and other diſtempers of the ſame 
kind. | „ 

A poiſoned arrow evinces how ſmall a 
quantity of matter will have an immediate 
and deadly influence, by acting upon the 
nerves. And from this extreme ſedative 
power a field of inquiry preſents itſelf, in 
which we may be led to a curious inveſti- 
gation of the power of different ſedatives. 
The miaſmata occaſioning the ſore- throat 
fever, which lately prevailed in this place *, 
apparently deſtroyed the patient by their 
ſedative and deleterious property, without 
one ſymptom of putridity attending: and 
I have ſeveral times met with a fever 
without either effloreſcence, or ſore- throat, 
in which thoſe who died had every ſymp- 
* See Treatiſe on Eryſipelas. 
23-2 tom 
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tom of nervous, energy being deſtroyed ; 
and thoſe who recovered were enabled by. 
wine, or other cordials, to ſtruggle through 
the diſeaſe. Sores alſo teach the difference 


betwixt inflammatory and ſpaſmodic irri- 
” tability ; ; and ſet us upon proper ground 


do ſee in their right light the whole train 


of nervous diſeaſes, and their method of 


cure. | Air, diet, water, and ſituation, ma- 
nifeſt their effects remarkably in ſores ; 

and, if we except mental diſeaſes, there 
are none that I know of, which may not be 
illuſtrated by one part of medical ſurgery 
or other: and an ulcer even diſcovers to us, 


| how far theſe will affect the body, It has 
long been the opinion, to the deſtruction 


of thouſands, that a fever is an effort of 
nature; and ſo long as we reaſon from 
conjecture, much may be ſaid in favour of 
this axiom, cunningly invented by Aſcle- 
piades, to ſupport a bad practice. But 
ſurgery diſcovers its fallacy; for ſuppoſing 

WE an 
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an ulcer to be in the moſt healthful ſtate, 
diſcharging good matter, and filled with 
ruddy granulations of new fleſh ; if a fever 
by any accident invades the patient, the 

| ulcer becomes dry, or diſcharges a gleet 
inſtead of good matter ; the fibres become 
pale and gloſſy, and evince that every 
effort of nature is ſuppreſſed while the 
fever exiſts. Nor can any thing be clearer 
than that fever interrupts nature, becauſe 
ſhe reſumes her office of reſtoring the ul- 
cer to a healthful ſtate as ſoon as it diſ- 
appears. 8 
Dr. Freind* ſays, © If the effects of The ef. 
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a outward applications were Proper ly ad- —_ ' 
« juſted and explained, nothing would pp. A 
: | of | a tions if 

* give greater light into the virtues and throw | 1 
„ Tis ; great light 8 
operations of internal medicines:“ and upon the ft 
ule of in- * 


this, experience might daily evince. We ternal me- 
have mentioned that a balſam compoſed dicines. 
of pitch, &c. has a powerful ſedative pro- 


* Hiſt, of Med. vol, i. p. 73. 
H 3 | perty 
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perty in particular ſores; and a man, trou- 
bled with a violent nervous aſthma, receiv- 
ed the greateſt relief by accidentally taking 


| ſome of this remedy. Knowing its power 
by external application, we afterwards re- 


commended its uſe occaſionally, and, in 
conſequence, the man enjoyed more eaſe 


for ſeveral years, during the remainder of 


his life, than he had for a long time ex- 
perienced. Hence we ſee in what caſes, 


and in what manner tar-water proved ſer- 


viceable; but as the internal uſe of it could 
not ſo clearly point out its mode of action, 
it was indiſcriminately uſed in all ſorts of 


diſorders : the conſequence was, that from 


its frequent failure of ſucceſs, it ſunk into 
diſuſe. Myrrh (beſides its antiſeptic pro- 
perty) has a power of allaying irritability, 


when ſprinkled in ſores unattended with 


inflammation ; and does not this. point 
out to us how it comes to paſs, that nervous 
coughs, under the ſame predicament, are 


ſo 
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fo certainly and effectually cured or re- 
lieved by it? Balſam of Peru is a ſedative 
in ſores unattended with heat or inflam- 
mation; but where heat or inflammation 

prevails, it occaſions violent pain: if, there- | 
fore, it was given in an inflammation of 
the bowels, would not it produce the ſame 
effect? Whereas in the nervous colic, or 
ſpaſms of the viſcera, it is often attended 
with the moſt deſirable ſucceſs. Efſential 
| oils take off irritability in ſores under the 
ſame predicament ; and, in all likelihood, 
produce their good effects by this means 
upon the nerves of the prime vie, when 
mixed with purges, or when taken inward- 
ly for pains in the ſtomach and bowels, 


nervous or chronic rheumatiſm, &c. Oil 
of turpentine has often been known to 
eaſe pain unattended with inflammation, 
when outwardly applied ; and it is proba- 
bly owing to this ſedative power, that tur- 
pentine clyſters give ſuch immediate re- : 
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lief in fits of the gravel, where no inflam- 
matory ſymptoms appear ; whereas all 


ſedatives having an irritating property, it 


increaſes the inflammation of wounds 2 

and would it not in like manner increaſe. 
nephritic ſymptoms, when accompanied 
with heat, taken inwardly? Rhubarb 
gently increaſes the flux in ſores, cleanſes 
them, and renders them leſs irritable; and 
are not its ſalutary effects in diſorders of 
the bowels owing to theſe properties? 
Bark, applied to ulcers, corrects putrid a- 
crimony, ſtrengthens weakened fibres, and 
reſtores them to natural ſenſation when 


feeling is unnaturally acute: and it is pro- 


bably owing to all, or ſome of theſe quali- 
ties, that ſo many good effects are experi- 
enced from its uſe. It is well known, the 
ſipllylis is corrected in ſores by mercury ; 
and is not the ſame remedy an antidote to 


the venereal virus when taken inwardly ? 


I 85 5 
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In this manner we might go on through 
the whole materia medica, ſhewing that 
the outward effects of remedies lead to the 
internal uſe of them: and the fleſhy fibres 
being expoſed, frequently diſcover to us 
what effects medicines produce in the bo- 


dy. Suppoſe an ulcer to be in a healthy 


healing ſtate, and an ounce of ſalts to be 
given: inflammation about the ſore ſoon 
follows, the diſcharge,which becomes thin- 
ner or more watery, is increaſed, and by 
looking upon the fibres with a glaſs we ſee 
they are in a crude and ragged ſtate. From 
this inſtance we learn, that the effects of 
ſuch kind of purges are not confined to the 


inteſtines, to making an evacuation of ſe- 


rum, or to the occaſioning a higher ex- 
citement of nervous energy; but they tra- 


verſe the innermoſt receſſes of the body, 


irritate every order of veſſels, promote a 
circulation through them, and thus render 


them pervious. It is from theſe effects 


that 
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that purges are ſo very ſerviceable in 


| bruiſes; and we find out how it comes to 


paſs, when a diſcharge from the urethra 


| (for inſtance) is ſuppreſſed, and brings on 

a ſwelling in the neighbouring parts; that 
relief is procured by ſuch remedies. We 
plainly enough ſee by the ſtate of the fibres, 


what kind of purges extend their effects 
farther than the alimentary canal, what 
kind confine their action to this bowel, and 


the manner of giving purges to make them 


anſwer different purpoſes. The action of 


different kinds of ſudorifics is pointed out 


in ſores ; and it is evident, from their be- 
ing fretted, that though emetics are pre- 


vented by opium from acting on the nerves 


of the prime vie, ſo as to occaſion vomit- 


ing, that they irritate the whole ſyſtem, 


and thus evacuate by perſpiration. Indeed, 
the viſible effect of vomits and purges in 
ſores ſeems to prove, that whatever irritates 


and 
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and would any one have ſo clearly known 
the deobſtruent powers of emetics, that 
they promote abſorption, and extend their 
effects to the remoteſt parts of the body, 
had we not ſeen them reduce ſwellings in 
the extremities, and in ſeveral of the ex- 
ternal glands? Mercury is known to paſs 
the minuteſt veſſels, by its being diſcharg- 
ed upon plaſters, wherever the cuticle is 
removed; but not in globules as ſome have 


repreſented. A man had occaſion to take 


mercury on account of a pain and erup- 
tion of long ſtanding on his head. I 
ordered him four grains of quickſilver, 
made into pills with ſtarch and water, twice 
a day; and a perpetual bliſter was at the 


ſame time applied to that part where the 


pain was greateſt. He took half an ounce 


of purging ſalts once a week, but in other 


reſpects lived in common with his aſſoci- 


ates; yet, in leſs than a month, the inſide 


of the dreſſings were daily covered with a 


blueiſh 
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_ Blurifh ſnut; and knowing that even calo- 
mel returns to its priſtine ſtate in the ſto- 
mach “, it appeared evident that the altera- 


tion the mercury had undergone was owing 
to its paſſing the circulation. The fluids 


with which it mixed in its paſſage were 


alſo probably altered, and the mode in 
which it was diſcharged ſhews that it er- 


ters the ſmalleſt veſſels. Beſides, when. 


applied to ulcers it irritates ; and we have 


deular demonſtration of its thinning the 


Juices in particular habits of body. A wo- 
_—_— fifty years of age, had a putrid ulcer 


upon her leg. Her ſurgeon gave her mer- 


cury, upon which it ſpread, and be- 


I came niore putrid : but upon bark being 


taken, by other advice, it grew cleaner, 
and put on a more healthful appearance. 
Unluckily, however, mercury was again 
adminiſtered ; the ulcer ſpread again, and 
the acrimony of the fluids, which drained 

| * See Diſſer, on the Nerves. : 
| | into 
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into the ſore, was ſo very great, that they 
deſtroyed all the parts with which they 
came in contact. The bones were laid 
bare, the tendons were all diſſolved into 
rags, and the ligaments of the ancle-joint, 
being in the ſame ftate, could no longer 
hold it together; and all this under an 
attenuated ſtate of blood! I then firſt ſaw 
her, applied antiſeptic dreflings, and: gave 
her the bark with elixir of vitriol, which 
in time reſtored. her to ſuch a ſtate, that 
ſhe bore the loſs of her leg, and recovered 
her health. Do not theſe facts reflect 
light on the uſe and abuſe of this excellent 


mineral *, at the ſame time, that they 


point out. the different effects of bark and 
mercury? 


The effects upon the ſolids and fluids 
are alſo plainly ſeen in an ulcer, when a 
variety of other medicines are given. A 
| woman, about fifty years of age, of a leu- 


* See Venereal Ulcer. 


cophleg- 
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cophlegmatic habit, had an ulcer upon her 
leg which diſcharged clear water; and the 
fibres looked exceeding pale and inactive. 
She was ordered to take ſtee]-wine twice a 


day, in chamomile tea, and her leg was 


_ dreſſed with dry lint, kept on by a ſoft 


plaiſter ; by this ſimple method the in- 
vigorating power of the ſteel was clearly 


perceived, as new granulations and good 
matter ſhortly appeared, and ſhe recovered 


without farther trouble. As we go on, we 
' ſhall have occaſion to mention many other 
inſtances, where ſurgery gives ocular de- 


monſtration of the internal effects of me- 
dicines; but theſe are ſufficient for our 
purpoſe. And what can be more neceſſary in 
the practice of phyſic than a true know- 
ledge of the nature of diſeaſes, and of the 
virtues and operations of medicines? 5 
However, this is not all the knowledge 
external diſeaſes afford to medicine; for 


they have ſet before us ſome parts of the 
animal 
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animal ceconomy in its true light. Injuries 
which deſtroy the brain, or evacuate all the 
blood from the body, teach us, that the 
vital. principle reſides in the blood and 
brain ; that neither of them alone can pre- 
ſerve life; and conſequently, that health 
is maintained by a regular action of both 
in a ſound body. Wounds or ruptures of 
the heart ſhew its importance to life, and 
a wound in the thoracic duct, upon difſec= 
tion, has, according to Lower, De Corde*, 
demonſtrated the paſſage of the chyle to 

the blood. Has not the hiſtory of a wound 
in the gall-bladderF, taught us the office 
of the bile; and ſhewn, that fluids extrava- 
ſated into the cavity of the abdomen, find 
a paſſage immediately into the urinary 
bladder ? Tumors in the ducts leading to, 


P. 154. edit, 4to, See alſo Van Sw, Com, vol. ii, 


p. 116. 
+ Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 414. p. 341 or, Miles's A- 


brid. vol. ii. p. 212. 
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or coming from, the liver, not only in- 


ſtruct us in the uſe of this gland, but the 
nature of one kind of jaundice, that the 
liver is. the ſeat of this complaint : and we 


have ſometimes, in external diſeaſes, ocu- 


lar demonſtration of the effects which bile 

produces when it gets into the blood. A 
man had an ulcer in his groin, which was 
cured, and ſome time afterwards he was 
ſeized with the jaundice, became exceed- 


ing yellow, the ulcer broke out again, and 
diſcharged a yellow matter; but upon the 


jaundice being removed, the diſcharge ſoon 
altered its colour, and the patient was 
cured. without any farther trouble: from 
whence we may infer, that the doctrine of 
thoſe who aſſert, that there cannot be a 
materia morbi in diſeaſes, is falſe ; and that 
the fluids, while circulating in the blood- 
veſſels, may poſſeſs matter capable of oc- 


caſioning eruptions, ulcers, and a variety 
of other complaints. We learn, moreover, 


that 
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that great acrimony may exiſt in the 
blood, without occaſioning much injury, if 
it meets with no obſtruction; but if inter- 
cepted in its paſſage, it may deſtroy the veſ- 
ſels in which it is confined. In the caſe juſt 
recited, the veſſels of the cicatrix probably 
did not give a free paſſage to the juices load- 
ed with bile, wherefore it deſtroyed them : 
and does not this lead us to imagine, that, in 
ſome inſtances, active deobſtruents, given 


with a view to remove obſtructions of the 


viſcera, may produce a ſimilar effect, and 
deſtroy tlie patient? On the other hand, 

the diſſolution of the cicatrix diſcovers to 
us how it comes to paſs, that chlorotic 
girls are ſo often cured by the coming on 
of a jaundice : for it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the bile, by its irritating and diſſolving 
property, may render the whole ſtate of 


the veſſels pervious, and thus reſtore 


health ; and that ſimilar deobſtruents may 
frequently be given with advantage. 


* Did 
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Did not the paſſage of the venereal virus 
from the urethra to the glands in the groin, 


lead Dr. Hunter to adopt and fupport the 


opinion of the lymphactics being an ab- 
ſorbent ſyftem ? And it is well known, 
that the abſorption of matter from ulcers, 
and the inoculation of the ſmall-pox, have 
eſtabliſhed the truth of this doctrine. An 


| emphyſema following a fractured rib, in 


part demonſtrates the ſtructure of the ce 
ular membrane. The incarnation of 
wounds gives great light into the nature 
of animal fibres, their diſeaſes, and the 


means of reſtoring them to health. Frac- 


tures of the bones, accompanied with a 
wound, and loſs of ſubſtance, point out the 
mode of oſſification; and, indeed, there is 


* Tt was truly, I think, a diſcovery, becauſe what 
Hoffman (Med. Ret. Syſtem, lib, i. ſec. 2. cap. 3.) 
and others had advanced, was no ways underſtood till 
after the Doctor had wrote or read lectures upon the ſub- 
ject. It is ſaid, he took the hint from Freke, on the 


ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely any thing which paſſes in the bo- 


dy, either in ſickneſs or in health, which 


external diforders or accidents do not, if 
attended to, more or leſs explain. Surely 
then, thoſe ſurgeons are highly blameable, 
who overlook ſuch opportunities of infor- 
mation! The objects before them are the 
moſt obvious, and plain road to truth; and 
if, when inſtructed in anatomy, phyſiology, 
and medicine, they have the happineſs of 
being ſpurred on by a genius capable of diſ- 


cerning and purſuing the hints of nature; 
they cannot well fail of being uſeful to 


ſociety. This is the direct road to uſeful 
knowledge; and the mind, when thus aſ- 


liſted, ſtands in need only of exercife to 


increaſe its ſtrength, and to exterid its pow- 
ers to any purpoſe for which it may be 
wanted. 

Indeed, thoſe whoſe minds are mechani- 
cally actuated by inſtruction, are often fired 
wal the ſtudy of medicine; they ſeldom 

i tail 
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fail to make themſelves acquainted with 


prevailing opinions, and are capable of 
haſhing them up occaſionally into differ- 
ent forms. Even the fertile genius, who 
ſcorns to think or act like other men, and 
often delights and aſtoniſhes us with in- 
genious concelts, if he does not attend 


to the light which nature offers, his wild 
theory oftener detracts from, than adds 


any thing to, the ſtore of medical know- 
ledge; becauſe his opinion is the brat of 


invention, inſtead of being the legitimate 
offspring of nature. Whereas an obſerver 


of nature thinks not of inventing opinions, 


but of unveiling the ſources of all true 


knowledge. 


That our meaning may not be miſcon- 


ſtrued, and more clearly to evince the truth 


of the doctrine advanced, we will give a 


few examples out of many that might be 


collected, in proof of the neceſſity of mak 
ing the practice of medical ſurgery a part 


of 
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of the education of thoſe, who intend topre- 
{cribe in external diſeaſes. Without taking 
this ſtep,we ſhall ſee how impoſſible it will be 
for any one, though his claſſical and medical 
learning be otherwiſe great, to exert every 
advantage the art affords: and, we have 
not any doubt, but theſe hints will be well 
received. by ingenuous men, whoſe under- 
ſtanding the luſt of power and wealth has 
not miſguided ; who Know that it is a pro- 
per application of remedies which cures 
diſeaſes; and whoſe good ſenſe directs them 
to reject all reaſoning which is not found- 
ed upon evident facts. The ſurgeon alſo 
will be aware of the want of a regular 
education in his art, of the neceſſity of 
ſupplying it by induſtry, and learning the 
private practice of {kilful men. 


= EX A M. 
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A young gentleman, after a more lien 


education than common, was bred an apo- 


thecary; but being afterwards defirous 


of qualifying himſelf for the practice of 
ſurgery, attended an hoſpital, and other 


places of inſtruction, more than a year in 
London; and then ſpent two winters in 


the medical ſchools of Edinburgh. At 
both theſe places he took uncommon pains, 
was a man of exceeding good fenſe, very 


ready in diſcourſing ſenſibly upon any part 
of his profeſſion; and the Edinburgh theo- 


ry of diſeaſes, and their cure, flowed ſpon- 
taneoully from his tongue. Yet being 
called with me to a caſe in ſurgery, he 


fairly confeſſed he had not learned his bu- 
ſineſs : for ſays he, © Though I can per- 
$ form operations very well, and manage 
ff recent wounds, &c. where nature, I am 
t convinced, will overcome many obſtacles 
e to à cure; ; yet in ſfubborn chronic caſes, 

66 I am 
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am always at a loſs.” I faw he had a 


ſlovenly way of dreſſing his patient, with- 
out any intention of affiſting nature by his 
manner of application; and that he was a 
novice in the proper uſe of bandage. He 
was told, that his want of ſkill aroſe from 
not being properly trained up 70 the art of 
ſurgery ; and, that he had been more at- 
tentive to the theoretical than to the prac- 
tical part of his profeſſion. His good ſenſe 
readily took the hint with advantage, and 
we hope, others in the ſame predicament 
will follow fo commendable an example. 


EXAMPLE. II. 
A ſervant maid ſcalded her ancle, and 
was put under the care of a young gentle- 
man, who had not been regularly educated 
in ſurgery. Upon the ſore in a little time 
becoming inflamed and painful, opiates 


were given, and a bread poultice and fo- 


mentations were applied. The pain, how- 


14 ever, 
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ever, el, the leg ſwelled WHEY the 
ulcer diſcharged a ſharp ichor, became very 
foul, and its lips were amazingly thickened 
and inflamed. Internal medicines of vari- 


3 ous kinds had no good effect; and after 


the poor girl had undergone five months 
excruciating pain, with the mortification of 
ſwallowing abundance of drugs, at which 


her ſtomach recoiled, and had ſpent all her 


money, ſhe luckily fell into the hands of 
a ſurgeon of character, who gave me this 


account, in a converſation on the neceſſity 


of ſurgeons being regularly initiated into 
the profeſſion. 


He coneluded from the aſpect of the 


| fore, and the touch of the adjacent parts, 
that the whole miſchief aroſe from their 


being over- relaxed, and the ſmall veſſels diſ- 


tended with fluids, which, by ſtagnating, 
were become acrid ; and that a cure would 


be effected by taking off tenſion, and pro- 


moting a regular diſcharge. ' This he ac- 


compliſhed 
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compliſhed by applying a very mild digeſ- 
tive, and ſtrengtheners; for upon the uſe 
of them ſhe became eaſy, the matter good, 
and a complete recovery ſoon followed. 
Hence we ſee, that trivial cauſes may bring 


on troubleſome diſorders, when proper 


ſteps are not taken in the beginning of 
the cure. | 


RR AMPLE II. 


An old man received a ſmall wound up- 


on his leg, which was neglected for ſome 
days, and then filled with precipitate. Pain, 
reſtleſs nights, inflammation, and an eſchar, 
were the conſequences ; wherefore yellow 
baſilicon, ſoftened with oil of turpentine, 
was applied, and a mercurial ſolution was 
given, which {till increaſed the ſymptoms ; 
for the ulcer enlarged · under an inflamed 
ſtate, and the eſchar daily increaſed : ne- 
| vertheleſs the irritating dreſſings were till 
uſed, with the addition of a fomentation, a 
Wnt > poultice 
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poultice in which was a conſiderable quan- 
tity of the extract of lead, and bark fuppli- 
ed the place of mercury. But the diſeaſe 
ſtill growing worſe, fixed air was thought 
on, and a poultice, in a ſtate of fermentation, 


vas applied over the other dreſſings. How- 
ever, this did not ſtop the progreſs of the 


diſeaſe; and, therefore, bark in powder 
was ſprinkled upon the inflamed parts, 
and a carrot poultice was afterwards uſed, 


with no better ſucceſs ; ; fo that at the end 


of three weeks or a month it was thought 
adviſeable to purſue a different method. 
The man appeared to be of a very irrita- 
ble habit, of a hot temperament of body ; 


and it was imagined, that the turpentine 


dreſſings, and fomenting, had occaſioned 


all the miſchief. This concluſion was 


juſtified, for when a mild ſedative digeſ- 
tive was applied, and @ cooling ointment 


covered the inflamed parts, a ſudden altera- 


tion for the better «peared, and a happy 
| termi- 
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termination of the diſeaſe was the conſe- 


QUENCE. 


Various methods af cure for corroſive. 
ulcers have long been known : whenever, 


therefore, we ſee men prefer novelty in 
medicine to common ſenſe ; give up a ſue- 
ceſsful eſtabliſhed practice, and tamper with 
remedies that have ſtarted from ſome new 
ſyſtem ; we may conclude, either that they 
do not know what they are about, from 


not being properly initiated into their pro- 


feſſion; or, that they affect to deſpiſe the 


eſtabliſhed uſages of their art, in hopes of 


exciting admiration for ſuperior abilities. 
For though 1 improvement, conducted upon 
clear faQs, 1s certainly of the higheſt im- 
portance to ſoctety ; yet nothing, perhaps, 


has done more miſchief in the art of heal- | 


ing than the haſty catching at undigeſted 
novelty; for, like an 7gn:s fatuus, it often 
miſleads and leaves us in the dark. 


EXAMPLE 
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EXAMPLE I. 
A healthy young gentleman had the 


misfortune to make a ſlight wound on the 


upper part of his foot, in ſkaiting, and 


ſome family-ſalve was uſed on the occa- 
ſion. Inſtead of healing, the fore inflamed, 
and diſcharged an ichor ; upon which a 
{ſurgeon was ſent for, under whoſe care 


the flux, &c. increaſed. He tried vari- 


ous means to conquer the malady, and, 
after being ſometime foiled in his attempts, 
he laid the blame upon the peccancy of 
the humours, and deſired the aſſiſtance of 
a phyſician ; and, accordingly a phyſician, 
educated ' many years in one of the firſt 

| medical ſchools in Europe, was called in. 
The doctor viewed the foot, and preſcrib- 
| ed; but the ſtate of the ſore proved, that 
his medicines did not alter the diſeaſe. He 


varied his preſcriptions as diſappointment 


and imagination directed him; and, during 
| the 
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the ſpace of three months, while the pa- 
tient was confined to the houſe under his 


care, he ranſacked the whole materia me- 


dica for combatants to ſubdue an ill ſtate 
of the juices. Sometimes he attempted to 
| ſcour them entirely out of the premiſes, by 
repeated purging ; at other times he dealt 
more friendly, by ſending in remedies to 
alter their temper ; nor did he omit an at- 


tempt to ſtarve out the imaginary enemy, 


by keeping the patient under low diet. 
Diſappointed of relief, enervated, and tired 
with the diſagreeable paſſage of a tribe of 


nauſeous drugs through his ſtomach ; the 


patient deſired the aſſiſtance of another 
| Perſon, who happened to ſee this affair in 

a different light from his predeceſſors, and 
found the juices in good humour enough, 


though reproached with virulence and ob- 


ſtinacy. 


The appearance of the patient's ſkin at 
once ſhewed it to be of that kind which is 


very 
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very Irritable. Being aſked whether even 
ſimple plaiſters, applied at any time, did 


not raiſe ſmall bliſters which diſcharged an 
ichor, he anſwered in the affirmative; and 


upon tracing the matter throughout, it 
ſeemed evident the whole miſchief had 


ariſen from, and was continued by, the ap- 
plications in this habit irritating and in- 


viting a flux of lymph to the affected part; 


in the ſame manner as bliſtering ointments, 


in leſs irritable habits, produce a perpetual 
bliſter. | | 
The foot was now much ſwelled, ſome- 
what excoriated, and become more irrit- 
able from the long-continued flux brought 
upon it, and yet the doctor, was again for 
preſcribing calomel, &c. But as purges 


always increaſe the diſcharge and irritabi- 


lity of ſores, the ſurgeon, unwilling to be 
interrupted, deſired a truce from hoſtilities, 
that he might judge from the effects of a 


few dreſlings, and an alteration in the diet 
of 


INTRODUCTION. 
of the patient, whether internal medicines 
were neceſſary. Accordingly by the uſe 


of a neutralized ointment, which both leſ- 
ſened irritability, and removed obſtruction, 


and the patient living upon a more gener- 
ous diet, he was ſoon cured, without the 


aſſiſtance of internal medicines; except a 


little extract of bark and gum pills, given 


to relieve ſome hypochondriacal ſymptoms, 


brought on by the diſcipline he had unne- 
ceflarily undergone, and which conld not 
have happened had the preſcriber bcen an 


_ adept, from practice, in the cure of exter- 
nal diſeaſes, If the phyſician had been 


_ converſant in drefling of ſores, he would 
at once have ſeen the cauſe of intractability 


in this accident. His viewing the foot, 


therefore, was only a matter of form, from 

whence it is plain he derived no advan- 

tage. = 

Would not the phyſician, if he had been 

ſuffered to continue purging the patient 
fre- 
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frequently, have prevented a cure in op 


poſition to all the ſurgeon could have done? 
And could internal remedies have done 
any ſervice, while irritating dreſſings were 


applied? 


E X AMP L E V. 
A gentleman had a large ulcer upon his 


leg, which was dreſſed with digeſtives 
eompounded of turpentine, roſin, &c. The 


matter diſcharged was ichorous, and cor- 
roded the ends of the fibres, ſo that they 
appeared curdled; while the edges of the 


ſore were a little inflamed. The ulcer, 


which was very ſenſible to the touch, 


brought on an uneaſy ſenſation over the 


whole body. The patient could not ſleep ; 
and reſtleſs nights, with weary days, for 
ſeveral months, deſtroyed his health, and 
reduced him to an exceeding weak ſtate. 


+ PICS phyſician, 2 man of liberal educa- 
tion, and much experience, ordered hin 
opium, 
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opium, and the bark in conſiderable doſes, 


but without affording any ſort of relief ; 
when being almoſt worn out with watch- 
ing and fatigue, another phyſician, who 
Practiſed both medicine and {urgery, was 
called to give his afliſtance. 


Upon hearing what had been Jong: he 


: wasawarethat the parts had been conſtantly 
| irritated by the dreſſings; and experience 
had taught him, that native balſams, diveſt- 
ed nearly of their heating quality, were in 
this caſe proper ſedatives. Under this 


idea he adviſed the fore to be dreſſed with 


the balſam made of pitch, &c. and the 


edges to be afterwards covered with a neu- 


tralized ointment. Relief from pain was 


followed by ſleep in a few hours, and 


while he took bark and ſpirit of falt, under 


a ſtate of eaſe, health was reſtored to the 


body. 


How could a phyſician form any true 


judgment from the appearance of a ſore, 


K who 
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. who had never examined ſores critically ? 


He did not ſuſpect the dreſſings, becauſe 


they were much milder than the digeſtives 


of the London Diſpenſatory; how then 


could he have adviſed a proper ſedative 


without experience, unleſs by accident? 
For had the ſore been differently circum- 


flanced, a different application muſt have 


been choſen for the purpoſe. : 


EXAMPLE VI. 


A corpulent farmer took his daughter 
behind him to a race, and, to avoid acci- 
dents, rode into a corner on the outſide of 


the courſe. A gentleman, upon a vicious 


horſe, rode into the ſame place from the 
ſame motive; but unluckily as ſoon as 


he came near the other horſe, the farmer 


| received a viotent kick on the outſide of 
His leg, which tnade a large lacerated 


wound. The ſurgeon, who had been bred 


an apothecary, n digeſtives, and an 
| emollient 
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_ emollient poultice, under which treatment, 
long continued, the wound degenerated 
into a ſordid ulcer, and in time his health 
began to be injured. The patient loſt his 
fleſh, his complexion became fallow, he 
had a hectic fever, and frequent returns of 
an eryſipelas on his leg, which all together 
alarmed the family, and induced them to 
think of farther aſſiſtance. The ſurgeon 
recommended a phyſician, who was in- 
capable of reducing the ulcer into a heal- 
ing ſtate, though the patient remained 
under his care near a year. The frequent 

returns of the eryſipelas, rigor, and fever, 
were ſaid to be beneficial, by keeping off 
other fevers ; that the ſtoppage of the diſ- 
charge might occaſion his death ; and yet, 
with all theſe pretended advantages he be- 
came greatly emaciated, and daily declined 
in health. Upon this, he applied to a 
third perſon, to whom he gave a narrative 
of all that had been done ; he ſaid he was 
| = TH in 
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in perfect health at the time of the acci- 
dent, and it was concluded, that the poul- 
tices, by over-relaxing the ſkin, me-1brana 
adipsſa, &c. had rendered their veſſels in- 
capable'of carrying on the circulation re- 
gularly; that hence a ſtagnation and acri- 


mony in the juices had enſued ; and that 


the hectic fever and eryſipelas were all 
owing to an abſorption of matter from the 


| fore; for that the leg being healed under 


proper treatment, would re-eſtabliſh his 
health, provided the vi/cera were not in- 
jured. Happily this was not the caſe, for 


he perfectly recovered 1 the ſore be- 


ing cured. 


The local management of the leg was 
out of the phyſician's line; he could not 
therefore cure the patient, becauſe this 


_ depended upon healing the ulcer. He 


might no doubt, aſſiſt in abating inflam- 


mation when the eryſipelas came on, by 
preſcribing cooling remedies ; but this was 
only 
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only a temporary relief, which would, for 
the moſt part, have been accompliſhed by 


emollients, and promoting a plentiful diſ- 


change from the fore. 


E X A MPLE VII. 
When Lord Cheſterfield's * legs ſwelled 


| violently after a fever, ncither Mead, Brox- 


holme, nor Arburthnot, did him the leaft 
good ; but, on the contrary, increaſed the 


ſwelling by applying poultices and emolli- 


ents, In this condition he continued near 


fix months; till finding that the doctors 
could do him no good, he reſolved to con- 


ſult Mr. Palmer, the moſt eminent ſurgeon 
of St. Thomas's Hoſvital. This gentle- 
man told him that the phyſicians had pur- 
ſued a very wrong method, as the ſwelling 
of his legs proceeded from a relaxation 
and weakneſs of the cutaneous veſſels; 
and that he muſt apply ſtrengtheners in- 


* Letter 370. 
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ſtead- of emollients. Accordingly he or- 


dered his legs to be put up to the knees 
every morning in hot brine *®, in which 


/ 


meat had been ſalted. In three weeks 
time his Lordſhip was well, and he was 
hence led to conclude, that a right method 
of proceeding muſt be deduced from 4 
view of the parts, to underſtand the man- 
ner in which they are affected. It will 
not he thought ſtrange, that ſuch eminent 
phyſicians ſhould perſiſt ſix months toge- 
ther in a practice which ſuffered the diſeaſe 
to increaſe, when we reflect upon the par- 


| tiality of mankind to their own opinions, 


even when they reaſon from conjecture ! 
* Whoever takes a view of what has been 

done by human reaſon, unſupported by 
evident facts, will find, if we may judge 
F The intention in this inſtance was no doubt right; 
but we do not think his practice the moſt eligible, though 
it ſhews that any method founded in experience is pre- 


ferable to that which is derived from the reaſoning only, 
of the moſt ingenious men. | 


from 
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from the fate of thoſe theories which have 
originated in ſpeculation, that there 1s not 
any thing more fallacious; and that it is 
always to be miſtruſted when thus em- 
ployed. On the contrary, when reaſon is 
founded in nature, it certainly is one of 
the greateſt bleſſings beſtowed upon man- 
kind; the proper office of theory not be- 


ing to invent prineiples, but to explain 


and extend facts into uſe, without loſing 
ſight of them. It is very certain, if the 
phyſicians concerned in Lord Cheſterfield's 
caſe, had, like Mr. Palmer, been trained up 
practically to the cure of ſwellings of the 
legs, and had reaſoned from facts, they 
would have known better how to have 


treated his complaint: and if ſurgeons 


neglect to extend their views farther than 
performing operations, they will be equal- 
ly incapable of aſſiſting thoſe who apply 
to them for relief. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Upon the whole, it appears that no per- 
ſon poſſeſſes real knowledge, in any part 


of medicine, beyond what is acquired by 


obſervation and ſufficient experience; that 


though dividing the practice of medicine 


into ſhares may be convenient for indi- 


viduals, yet there is no ſtudying this ſcience 


thoroughly, but upon the plan of Hippo- 
crates, in a complete union of its branches. 
It may be compared to a circle, which will 
not admit of any diviſion of its parts, 
without injury ; and accordingly Celſus 
aſſerted, that all the parts of medicine are 
ſo conned ed, that no one part can be ſe- 
parated from the whole : all which will 
hereafter more fully appear. 


POS T. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


 MIDWI FERY is another branch of ſur- f 


gery, in which the phyſician and operator | 


ought to unite in the fame man; it being 
impoſſible to treat the diſorders of preg- 
nant and lying- in women without a per- 
fect union in theſe offices. Without learn- 
ing the practice of midwifery experimen- 
tally, and being able to diſtinguiſh proper- 
ly regarding the ſtate of the womb, and 


the alterations women undergo on this oc- 


caſion, by due inquiry, all ideas will be 


very imperfect, and preſcriptions upon 
general knowledge will be more liable to 
do harm than good. On the other hand, 
if the operator has not made himſelf tho- 
roughly acquainted with all a phyſician 
ought to know, the life of his patient 
may be in jeopardy, whenever he takes 


upon himſelf the management of any diſ- 


order which may happen after delivery. 
: . Dr. 
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FOS TS CRI1PT. 
Dr. Mead , indeed, ſeems, not to think | 
a knowledge in the obſtetric art introduc- 


tory to the office of preſcribing in tedious 


births; for he ſuppoſes even thoſe who 


are ſkilful in this branch, unacquainted 


with the means of mitigating or taking 


off falſe pains reſembling thoſe of -the 
_ colic: and I have heard of others, 
though they never learned or practiſed 


midwifery, who think they ought to have 
the direction in all tedious labours, and 
that the accoucheur has nothing to do in 
a⸗ but to receive the child. Dr. 
Shaw + imagined he was capable of giv- 
ing directions in difficult births, when he 
wrote upon that ſubject; and yet it is 
clear he did. not well underſtand it. We 
cannot have a better inſtance to ſhew the 


* Monita & Præcept. Med. 

+ We muſt not omit, that the doctor, many years af- | 
terwards, acknowledged with great candour, his temerity 
in giving a Practice of Phyſic, before he could have had 
any competent experience. See preface to Dr. Heiſter's 
Obſervations. | | 


impro- 


C 
impropriety of giving directions, where 
practice has not made a man perfect in 
the buſineſs, than this writer's account of 
a natural delivery, and of the means which 

ſhould be taken to aſſiſt it! ; 
Now the uſe of opium in falſe pains had 
been known long before Dr. Mead's time, 
| and practitioners in this art had other 
neceſſary reſources, which he omits men- 
tioning, to alleviate theſe troubleſome 
ſymptoms; for they knew that opium 
would often prove ineffectual, where clyſ- 
ters were not previouſly given: and are 
there not other complaints attending wo- 
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men in labour beſides the colic, in which 
opium is equally uſeful ? In a ſtate of great 
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irritability, where exceſſive violent pain, 

| accompanied with irregular ſpaſms, hin- 
der the progreſs towards delivery, opium 
reduces all into order by leſſening the ſen- 

ſations of the patient. Nor are opium and 

clyſters the only remedies by which falſe 

4 5 pains 
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pains are ſubdued, for they not unfre- 
quently ariſe from an inflammation of the 


womb. True labour is only to be brought 


on in ſuch inſtances by bleeding and purg- 


ing ; and when each of theſe methods are 


to take place, or whether the pains are true 


or falſe, only can be known to thoſe who 


are capable of judging from the ſenſation 
of the parts concerned, and the effects 
which the pains produce. The ſame may 
be faid regarding falſe pains, and thoſe 
which ſometimes much reſemble them, 


brought on by an obſtruction in the paſ- 


ſage of the child. If a proper diſtinction 


is not made, we may be trifling with opi- 
um when ſomething elſe ought to be done; 


and this remedy may, in other inſtances, 


Protract the labour when not timely given. 


There is no author that I recollect, a- 
mong modern writers, who has examined 


into the truth or falſehood of the very an- 


* Sce Eſſay on Child-Bed Fevers. 
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cient opinion regarding the influence of 
the moon on women in labour! If true, 
it explains the lingering and periodical 
returns in parturition which ſometimes 
happen, and at what time opium, if neceſ- 


ſary, ought to be adminiſtered: I ſhall 


therefore take this opportunity of reciting 
what I have heard, and the obſervations I 
have in conſequence made, in my attend- 
ance on women in this ſituation. 

More than twenty years ago, when talk- 
ing of the opinion concerning the influ- 
ence of the moon upon the human body *, 
with a gentleman of learning and clear 
underſtanding, he informed me, © that a 
e clergyman, in Glouceſterſhire, had made 
ce obſervations many years upon what hap- 
15 pened in her different motions. Among 
« other things he found, that the ſymptoms 
of parturition very frequently came on at 
« her ſouthing, or at the oppoſite point; 


* Sce Eſſay on Inflam, 


«that; 
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* that, if they went off, or lingered for a 


© regularly as the moon, till the work was 
_ © accompliſhed : and ſo great an adept was 


c he in this ſpecies of augury, that, being 


s conſulted by his rural neighbours, when 
e they had reaſon to expect the event, he 
was able to foretel at what hour their 


« herds would increaſe ! He brought his 
e ſon up to ſurgery and midwifery, who, 
e in conſequence of the inſtructions he re- 


* ceived from his father, attended to theſe 


« circumſtances in his practice at Glouceſ- 


ee ter; and found they very often corre- 


* ſponded with the obſervation the old 


« gentleman had made, where no impedi- 


ment was in the way.” It was in con- 
ſequence of the gentleman's lady being in 


labour that this diſcourſe happened; and 


to ſhew the truth of this doctrine, he 


wiſhed him to remember that ſhe began 


at five in the morning, that he was of opi- 
| nion 


FG 
nion ſhe would linger all day, and that the 
labour pains would return again with vigor 
before ſix in the evening: all which hap- 


pened with the moſt deſirable accuracy. 
Indeed, he was furniſhed with ſo many 


ſimilar inſtances from the ſurgeon, that I 
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could not avoid attending to what he ſaid _ 


upon the ſubject. 

At firſt I had recourſe to the common 
ſouthing tables, and afterwards to one 
more correct; and by all of them there 
appeared to me to be ſome truth in what I 
had been told. The beginning of labour 
is ſometimes ſo obſcure, that it is hard to 
fix the time; but as often as it can be 
done, I wiſh notice may be taken whether 


the following obſervations bear any reſem- 


blance to truth, | 
If the woman is at her full time, and 


every thing in proper order for a happy 
delivery, it wilt often be completed in 
conſequence of the firſt impreſſion made 
by this planet. 


If, 
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If, from the peculiar ſituation of the 
fœtus, more time is required; at Which 


ever period of the moon the labour begins, 


it will go on twelve hours and a half or 


thereabouts * which is the time ſhe takes 


to gain the oppolite point, and will then, 


perhaps, terminate. 


If the labour has not advanced during 


the interval, no material alteration may 


happen till ſhe completes her diurnal revo- 
lution; or where there is any ſlight im- 
pediment in the way, twelve hours and a 


half more, or double that number may 


elapſe before the attendants are releaſed. 
For inſtance, at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, while a lady was ſitting eaſy in her 
chair, ſymptoms of approaching labour 
came on without the leaſt pain; and this 
upon inquiry, I found happened about the 


* The moon takes from twenty - four hours and forty 
minutes to twenty - four hours and fifty-ſeven minute; to 
perform her diurnal revolution; but, from various ob- 
fervations, I think, the pains recommence when ſhe be. 
gins to get near the oppoſite point, perhaps within half 
an hour, though it may be more or leſs, | 


ſouthing 
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ſouthing of the moon. As no pain fol- 


lowed, I imagined the child lay high, and 


that labour pains would not come on till 
next morning, which accordingly happen- 


ed; for ſhe was perfectly eaſy all day, and 


had an exceeding good night, but betwixt 
nine and ten o'clock next morning ſhe 


ſuddenly fell into labour, 4nd was ſoon. 


delivered. | 
Another was ſeized in labour at five in 
the evening, at the ſouthing of the moon; 
but the pains diminiſhed in about an hour, 
leaving the os uteri not dilated more than 
the ſize of a ſix-pence. Lingering pains 
followed all night, and betwixt five and 
{ix in the morning, when they increaſed, 
the dilatation was about the circumference 


of a half-crown. Labour, however, did not 


now terminate, for it ſoon decreaſed, and 
lingering pains again enſued, till about fix 
o'clock in the afternoon, when they re- 


turned with force and effect; nature com- 


pleting her work in about the ſpace of an 
hour. | 


L | Another 
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Another woman had been in labour five 


days, and on Thurſday in the afternoon, 
when I firſt ſaw her, I was told by the 

midwife that the child's head had been in 
its preſent ſituation ever ſince Monday 
morning ; and that ſtrong pains had peri- 


odically returned. Upon examination, I 


found the birth had been protracted by 
the head reſting againſt the os pubis; 
wherefore, I deſired that ſhe would lie 


upon the bed with her ſhoulders lower 
than the reſt of her body, which had the 


deſired effect of removing the obſtacle : 
for when the pains returned at the lunar 
period, ſhe was ſoon delivered with great 


eaſe. I may truly fay, I have frequently 


met with ſimilar inſtances ; and have of- 
ten kept my patient and the family in 
temper and in ſpirits by my predictions, 


through a tedious labour, which is a matter 


of no ſmall concern in the practice of mid- 
wifery. In this inſtance, the lingering or 
intermediate pains are preparatory to the 

| future 
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future event; and we may wait with eaſe 
of mind till the happy minute arrives, 


without offering any other aſliftance than 


what comes from the hands of the nurſe. 
Indeed, when the patient is much fatigued, 


recourſe may be had to opium, but it 
ſhould not be given near the time we ex- 


pect the pains to return; becauſe by leſſen- 
ing irritability at this period, we may pro- 
tract the labour longer than would other- 
wiſe happen. In ſhort, every old woman 
in the kingdom knows, that women after 
falling in labour often get better, and go 
on to the oppoſite hour, or, perhaps near 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours longer; 
ſoon after which the pains recommence 


with vigour, and nature finiſhes her work. 
Theſe periodical effects are certainly go- 


verned by ſome periodical cauſe; and, if 


we cannot find a better than the ancients 
aſſigned, we may ſtill cry out with Gly- 
cere, Juno Lucina fer apem, ferva me 
obſecro. . 


Theſe 
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Theſe reflections are not to be eong ted 


to the management of falſe or lingering 
pains; for ſuppoſe, a woman to be ſeized 


with con vul 3ons at the onſet, or any time 


in labour, in what manner can a preſcriber 


direct with true judgment who is unable 
to make a proper inquiry into the com- 


plaint? and why ſhould gueſs-work take 
place where true information may be ob- 
tained? Regarding child-bed fevers too, 


the preſct iber will be in the dark if he is not 
able to draw concluſions from the ſize of 
the abdomen previous to labour; from the 
| progreſs of the labour, from the evacuations 


which naturally happen, from the coming 
away of the placenta, from the different 
appearances of coagulated blood, and from 
a hundred other things, which can only 
be known by thoſe who practice midwifery; 
it is therefore incumbent on phyſicians, 
who intend to preſcribe in puerpery to 
learn this art, and I believe it was never 
better taught than ag ingheſe. ns... 


